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si. < with alight and airy motion she sprang towards me. She stood and | subject to the culdness of those who had once neglec i 
LUTAR : 7 eis ete. ee eglected him and 
in- 2 gazed upon me with childish delight, admiring my graceful form ; I | on whom he had unfortunately taken a revenge, which, in the event of 
ok ——— —- —-———— really felt as if my velvet blushed a deeper crimson beneath her dove- | his losing position, would not be forgotten, was too bitter, and he al- H 
THE BOUQUET. like eyes. ' ; _ | ready shrunk from their expected exultation and triumphant sneerg, { 
z ly b re I hada noble heart of oak, and I felt it bound as it were to the fair His mind was tossed in a continua: tempest. He in vain attempted 
nd Young rose of love, the bird of night hath softly breathed o er thee child: a moment more—guess my confusion—envy me my delight! sbe | to steel himself against the regembrance of his kind brother. He almost 
ch Thou peerless gem of this fair earth—beloved of momery ° sprang into my extended arms, and I held in a close embrace the beautiful | relented when he pictured the child of that brother returning to throw 
The dews of heaven rest on thee, this morn of summer's duy— child, whose life will form the subject of my recital; and although the | himself into his arms as his only protector, and there to find a stern ene- 

Ajection’s own true emblem, and first of my Bouquet. facts may be wanting in interest to you, to me they are hallowed by a/ my anxious alone for the failure of his claim. He inwardly hoped thas 
ng Ps sweet remembrance of one of earth’s fairest creatures. Heaven knows | no likeness of his brother would plead for the youth and appeal to him 
- "Mid depth of shade and verdure, mid leaves of deepest green, I am not given to sentimentalise, nor do I inteud to harrow your feelings | unanswerably. In fact, he trembled in fear that his heart might speak. 

The Violet hides its loveliness, retiring and unseen, by scenes of bloodshed or hairbreadth escapes; itis in verity a simplicity, | He was a weak, but not a bad man; and the delight so frankly express 

f fel d thus shrinking from display— f iain Me , : 2 Be - y exp 
It breathes of heartfelt tenderness, I g isplay : the very sweetness of which makes to me its best sentiment. ed by his innocent child rebuked him in a voice that would net be 
we Ab ! well may these sweot odorous things find place in my Bouquet The girl that I held iu my arms was about thirteen years of age, “ fair | stifled. 
e it : and beautiful to look upon,” the only child of the owner of the magnifi-| | Many days did that beautifal girl recline her graceful form in my arms 
he By a clear and limpid streamlet, that murmur’d gently on, cent domain in which 1 had become a retainer. for | was called her chair, and I was proud of the title; but I was griev- 

From ’midst a thousand other weeds I cull'd this fairest one; He was a stern proud man, whose early life had been passed in heart- ed to see the hectic of fever on her cheek, and the tears bedimming her 
re. ks name will speak its history, tell all that I could say— : burnings and neglect, cousequent upon his position of younger brother. | eyes. The steruness of her father had alarmed her timid spirit, and she 
he Forget-me not, with memories twined, fade notin my Bouquet! Of an ambitious and fiery temperament, he, from his pol i childhood, had | cowered, for the first time, at the approach of one hitherto only loved 
1u- P ; ly} h fretted under the every-day occurrence of seeing his elder brother, the | and sought with all the fervour of her disposition. The house that had 
nd Resplendent and most dazzling, of thee I -_ y breat cad hess rising sun, claim from all classes the incense paid to his position. Envy only sounded with lite and merriment, had now become silent and dreary, 

{ tremble whilst [ gather thee, and fear whilst I enwreathe ; had thus early entered a heart which otherwise would have been noble | as if in expectation of come dire calamity. ad 
ty, The heart that owns thy short-lived power, with wild yet fond delay, and good, turning all his better feelings to gall and bit'erness. At last the eventful day arrived. Kind friends from another land 
ot Gathers the mystic Passion-flower, encircling this Bouquet. Wheu manhood put the heir into full possession of his envied rights he | brought the youth home to the house of his father. If his heart beat tu- 

R 5 married, and was blessed with a family, entirely crushing the hopes of | multuously as the deep plades burst upon his view, rushiug back upon 
ed A tender leaf of gracefal Fern, of tracery vem . en his younger brother as to any chance of succession. his mind as if dreamt of in some pleasant dream, what were the feelings 

With which the fairies deck their bowers, an ny in moon . a : ere 5 He soon after married an amiable lady, to whom he had been for some of the father and daughter who sat amidst their friends in a suspense of 

to Pluck’d from ‘he dells and — — — + coat g ae y oF, time contracted, and as years wore on, le saw his own child mingle with | mingled feelings, almost amognting to agony. 
rs The greenwood emblem—fairy’s Jove—o'ershadow this bouquet. the fair promising blossoms of his brother; but he experienced a pang as _He stood betore his uncle, All eyes tor a moment were fixed upon 
he C , en siete i he felt she was only the daughter of a younger brother. him, and then turned to look upon his uncle, who seemed to feel the uni- 
An, start not at the rig srs bough, - = ro eer ac h ead His brother's eldest son, a fine boy of about seven years of age, was the versal gaze. He could not rise, but continued to gaze upon the noble- 
se For yrs —~ sist a eon age aa ates —? constant playfellow and chevalier to his child, showing that strong predi- | looking youth who stood confused and abashed belore him. 
A — “i is ole on nh, thy enon a ahd 7" ‘eB _— lection for her that roused the hopes again in his embittered heart. It} One beautiful face, bathed m tears and crimsoned with agitation, claim- 
- And all these lovely ones are thine—and éhine 16 this a ry M.W might be that they would grow up in love together, and the inheritance | ed his notice. It was that of his fair cousin. He knew it must be her, 
4 oie Ss Ws be shared in by himself through the marriage of his child. Even distant but he dared not approach her. The painful silence made him irreso- 
" i as thie vision was, it still gave a balm to the rankling spirit that possessed | lute. # 
e THE OLD ARM-CHAIR him. She felt in one moment that her true cousin stood before her. She 
ill in od enue by Alfred C lt Time had rolled on, when some estates, inherited through a distant re- | looked from her father’s face to his. The hand of nature pointed uner- 
A very chaste a /' . ang story, oy Alfre Crowquis. _ | lation, called for the presence of the lord of the manor to superintend the ringly to his beautiful face as the certificate of his right. She saw no 
“My wortny companions, said an old straight-backed arm-chnir, | arrangement. Finding that he tmust be absent from home for some | one but him, and, yielding to the impulse of the moment, rose timidly 
ig which stood ciose at my elbow, and, I confess, rather startled me by the moutlis,as the estates were in Ireland, he resolved to take his family with | from her seat, taking him kindly by the hand, led him blushingly to her 
rd, saddenness of its address —‘ My rm friends, the respectable weapon | him, leaving his brother in possession; for travelling in those days was | chair which stood beside her father, then, without a word, left the cham- 
. that spoke last, | own, has amused me, as I dare say he has you all, by; not a thing so easily done as I am informed it is in the present. | ber to hide her emotion. 
ted his deeds of battle, love, and retribution; but still he has been doomed, They parted with many mutual expressions of affection, but they met! That simple action, so fall of the tenderness of her natare, struck upon 
ire. like many unother noisy fellow, to become the tool of others, and to} no more! The vessel in which they had embarked foundered on the dan- | the hearts of all present; whilst the proud heart of the father trembled 
carry death wherever be was used, ; gerous coast to which they were bound, and all perished. us he saw the eflect of it upon the persons present. 

Rat p> 204 wy fine has been far different, and 1 consider more to be en- The younger brother became the lord ! ; : | Summoning up his wavering resolution, he gave him a cold and distant 
= wits - ‘it pe ty earry nothing but life—and such life!—the bean What whisperings from his heart disturbed the triumph of his hopes ! | welcome: and, then turping to his legal advisers, proceeded to listen to 
th tefu Sweat bmg _ eloved. “ of that more anon. I will begin from | Ho Agblushed at the aunbition that stopped the springs of sorrow, which | the proofs and evidences*of' Wie friends who had accompanied him fr 

5 the beginning, that you may know what style of thing addresses | ought to have gushed forth for his poor brother's sake! He became the | the scene of his family’s disaster. 
. ~ * ‘ent 4 iatell - - 4 auaPPy possessor of all that had ever gilded and given enchantment 
now, then, that | am «# deséendant of a noble oak that once spread | to his day-dreams, for his beart told him the price at which it had been} Days passed on in the difficult investigati ing 
its gigantic arins and reared its kingly head over an immense space of | bought. 7 P ie y P “A ik ted a ie nvestigation, but nothing beyond what 
; oe Gr: ah dda Ti Rex: ; tee us ’ aan rn es ‘ | was expected by the uncle could be produced by the nephew to substan. 
earth, and far avove all other less aristocratic trees in its neighbourhood. These combating feelings turned him into a stern and misanthropic | tiate his claim, These were of too vague-a character to be of sufficient 
We bore on our arms the acorn, to show that we were truly part, par-| man; his only pleasure being to return threefold the former neglect of his | weight in the minds of the persons assembled, to give him possessi f 
cel, and brauches of the great stem or progenitor, whose first taking pos-| present parasites; but he was only revenging himself upon himself. the property. Notwithstanding which all felt and saw the soweetah 
= oem a —_ which he there occupied, was beyoud the memory of| He had no son to carry down the honours of the house. The child he | likeuess which the yoath bore to the family. hthien 
a), mans comsequeutly our respt ctability was undoubted. } loved so fondly could only be the means of taking those splendid domains He wandered daily about the domain where he continually found 
seuturies rolied arent slem, although he dus andis iful gi if. |\j a 
d As ceuturies relled on, our parent stem, although he supplied us liberal- | to aggrandize another name. She had grown into a beautiful girl of fif- | jects that he kuew he must have seen before, but was convinced that his 
ie ly with leaves, began to show symptoms of decay. Our strong attach- | teeu, when her father was startled by a letter, stating that a youth was | own evidence in his own cause would not avail him. Messengers w 
er ment to him nade us — for ourselves as well as for him; tor, if he} then in Ireland, who, from all that could be gathered, was supposed to be | despatched to Ireland toendeavour to get some more connectin links, 
" “e were to fall, heaven only knew what would become of the numerous | the son of his lost brother. He trembled! Was the staff to be snatched from during which time he remained an inmate of the mansion with his 
ith. brauches — noble we ty Copes all perfectly ee on him for | his hand, and he again thrust back into his former position? The thought | friends. - 
7] eupport. e vigour daily lett his gigantic trunk, and his moans some- | was anvihilating: he was almost frenzied. He read again and again the Often would the cousins mo i 
q , : : “ete Ls area yy r ’ 3 nee yc ; i 
n times were very unpleasant to listen to; he tottered very much when | startling missive. The boy, it had stated, haa been seized by wreckers, | convinced them both, fr “y a Pas. emp ; and each meeting 
‘nd there was anythi { t _ for his fe . swoll De ; ’ : ae : cers, | CO ‘ both, from many reminisceaces of theic childhood, that 
a nere was anything ofa storm, for his feet were very much swollen and } who, fearing the ght be deprived he : > 2 ‘ ; : : 
at re’ oo ‘ , ’ 10, fearing they might be deprived of their plunder, had carried off the | his claim was a justone; but they had to convince cold and worldl 
1g: distorted. From his high connexions we called it gout, but gout or no | child—the only soul living—aud after some time, finding him a burthen, | hearts, and her pleadings to her father were ouly answered i ld nn | 
ost gout it. nae hh or a ‘d ae —_ pom, § and one a — on had left him at a convent door, where the charity of the monks had shel-} reproachful manner that forbade the venettion afthen “His peo. was 
never forget it), the wind howled around us, the lightning flashed, the | tered him. They, pleased with his manners, had instructed hi j 4 i i ‘ joi ad | * 
win g g . . ‘i ' : ed him, really age inse ‘ : ‘ 
: thunder rolled, and, in fact, all the elements seemed combined for the | kept him amongst om for some three or four years Fragments a Dretted’ the child of” hie ceuahorte he hee har ee 's 1 — 
- ' the family : safani ans . ae eee hi “te ; . ew — = 
Hi. ——— = family. In the midst of the deafening bubbub a crash | collection ever and anon came over his mind, which he commupicated to | courage enough to prompt him to yield up the title and estate that we 
: ; — h _ le! “ao * struggling in = gigantic ruin. Fallen!| the kindfathers. The wreck was an occurrence well remembered, and | as his life 2 eal 
ol eu! fallen! re fa the gre : ) St i 3 -|itw solve 7 > taken tc “hi : r : 
quistal, be the o_o pa ak gemgey #: piers aonind ot dente «Hag oe cessie Paw he — be ena te a spot. This being done, Thus every protracted delay caused by the case demanding some more 
. . ; 208. , : ’ ence of the priests soon wrung from the peasantry many relics of | convincing evidence, gave hi i i in; 
rs swarms of despoilers, men that we had sheltered from the storm, women | the wreck, among which was a miniathre of his father. Thi, led to a! not but fi ‘el th: a r§ tl vos yf same eA aye with pain; for he could 
ar, aud children that we had shaded from the noonday sun, all came bent | train which after much painful search ended in the discovery of his rela-| ing his omeee Sanh hag in he ‘band an uaa pony ieee 
he upon our destruction, Need I say, that all the branches of our noble | tions, and the despatching of the letter whicn so disturbed his uncle. of the nthereg ew: wie thas §6 should fai = ‘ie ge hie 
ed family were very much cutup. We were torn from each other, and we| How different were the feelings of the fair girl whose splendid inheri- | brother . ae ail, was the noble child of his 
x. ney or pods goes I have heard that some of the biggest of us were sent | tance was jeopardized by the re-appearance of ter cousin! Joy bounded 
> rd lin ve spunthe wwe the ae ito all manner of situations degrading | in her heart, and she thought only of the preservation of one who had) The sun was shining with meridian splendour into the noble chamber 
a incor 1 ) 1e1r birth. been the belov xd 1; fell ‘i f l . 2] il {I “ae 7 ; ht z - * nobdbie c 
Kd pompal = sloved playfellow of her childhood. She counted the hours) which Land my kindred chairs were a . namen ai 
os ome ote hp ice, SS Se : am bound to oe. I was of a very | that kept him from herembrace. But her unworldly heart was doomed | ed windows stood open for the soft SAMUI lo Medea the sect cane 
pspecti size, hi een living on my parent for some years, whu | toreceive a pang fi the my iously cold 1 startli shavi i re ‘ : , yheset , 
. oo u y pang from the mysteriously cold and startling behaviour of | ofthe clustering flowers, and the birds soft] : > 
was very much attached to me pa hed always thought me too green to| her father. The ple: ri . 5 i? e_. ’ dirds soitly twittered as they ensconced 
i , ; ys g ° » pleasure which she experienced he refused to share in. | themselves from the sur l i ! ; 
_ be sent away into the world. I considered my self ornamental, and, | He spoke of the i 7 : : Jeers numer heat in the deep shadows of the noble 
é i ) ame . : > impostures of the world, and the caution necessary in an} trees. The blue sky kl 
at therefore was in no hurry to be useful, so stuck- to tl an, | affair of ree 0 ta 7 OS | Seer e blue sky sparkled hke an amethyst, and the sheep la 
: ; ; , ,§ - 16 old gentleman, | affair of such consequence; hinting at its being most bably a fraud by i peer : P ay 
Bx with the other equally lazy branches; and 1 have heard it said th: 4 2 De an — the cA. s being Most probably a iraud by | dotted on the breezy downs sending the soft music of their bells into 
ce covtinual drag upon him brought Men hen vn . ard it said that our | some persons well acquainted with the affairs of the family, but that he | the verdant valleys beneaththem. All nature seemed in a delicious lan- 
“ But this l look seh howe. d ourselves to a premature ruin. | would see the youth ou hisarrival. Nothing of course but the most am. | guor. 
1 3 ’ e censoriousnes ill-iundging at atisfactory sc . sted > receive , Te . ; 
a, cach Saal in Gia thoes - — ness ofan ill-judging world, ae hey reps — — be expected to be received when it in- I held in my arms the form ofa noble youth. He had seated hiu- 
of hae : é op ° . 2d @ Stake O{ such magnitude, | self{to gaze on the portrai 7% . d fathor the dane : 
I was dragge d away throuzh the dust and the mire to an obscure shed A shadow fell over her innocent heart when she, for the first time | * in s ) PO — of his mother and father that were hanging 
ly, where some low-born raflians set upon me and stripped me of my cloth- | heard the words of cauti She f ‘ the first time | opposite. Their forms were arousing his straggling recollections, He 
ing. There I lay, uaked and helpless, pondering ; oon wiat rould ~ her if | - - ey ~ sere ng rte _ -_ now sad it would make | felt that he was their child; but a melancholy came over his young heart 
aad F my future fate, since it appeared to begin so we. Be nat wou e a y beaal te a Was, by overweening caution, kept back from | as his uncle mixed himself up with histhoughts. His +tsrnuess chilled 
to |" [ was left there for some length of time, when one morning a quiet | with vr poms pane cee ales oot bye those who ought to welcome him | him,and he prayed that he might be proved the rightful heir \o the satis- 
= : old man came and measured me with arale, and marking me off inte Threuch tl the " oot Bo many ) —_ closed hearts. faction of all, not for the worldly advantages, but that he might in such 
“ Fi quantities, soon set to work to divide and skave is , bs gua lese misgivings, she felt that she could not be deceived ; | an event show the father and daughtert hat he was worthy of his descent. 
i enone, ave me in the most brutal that no pretender could be like her noble little cousin and playmate./ But the image of the daughter was far more often before his mental 
After tortures innumeratie I found myself j She almost forgot, in the enthusiasm of her warm heart, that the boy must | vision than that of the father, for she had tacitly acknowledged him 
+ dts dlls ts Gree ame wofeg any shape, and | now be a youth fast approaching manhood, and that she was merging from | The first pressure of her hand 7 hen no other Land was held out to Wel. 
‘ ql - gi . 8 »> yo F . »¢ ines of oi inate “ P alin ey ™ . a : . pt . mr 4 
a L rested my arms upon my knees, and stretching eaten oo ane ste ar rsp pl gare: — the full bloom of early womanhood. _ | come him, remained indelible; and he desired his success if it brought 
st- 7 down with considerable complacency upou pager te te vokec —s nind was continually agitated by the enacting again and again | himno other good than that of being her cousin. 
“4 1 severed my lap. f 1 velvet apron that the auxiously expected meeting. Herspirits became depressed, andshe ; He mused and mused antil the sult influence of the day drew him inte 
' I was conveyed with macl care, and placed in a splendid old cl : _— the stern face of her father, which put to flightall her enchanting | a deep slumber. 
— M s J ‘ . rf i 8 3 ( g ort r-dret " . . 
he the like ef which I never beheld before. It was full of w Fl capa | By Te go . A light foot, as he closed his eyes, entered the chamber. The fair ob- 
“7 rustic and unworldly eyes; for, thouch of high bedi, tee Genes . my : re father ner ponmeng s proceedings as ifto meet an enemy. He invi-| ject of his thoughts—and, percizance, his dveams—stood beside him 
d q ’ ’ re) > ’ ie *tac > 2c sc = sarne j » ‘4 ' y ie . > $ H ; s] ° P 
called the monarch of the wood, he held his court in the pew aie heen . os haga pve hg) cial ge Baa % law, that no slur a ol - = She gazed timidly at his sleeping figure. She scanned his features in- 
States a ae ae . , ‘ aracter, and that every appearance of justice shot . as she wot ( ave dare mk? : 
® gave me Tittle knowledge of civilised life. But 1 believe that that rank | be rendered to the eabested claimant; bet ne inwardl ‘ fei. — Pes l tently, as she would not b ave dared to do had he beea waking. She 
en: ’ 8 equa. to any. I think we are also called “lords of the soil,’ which we | it would be for a friendless vouth. att : the lapse of 7 } — looked fom him oe pore ee Her bosom heaved and her 
‘ undeniably were, for we struck out right and left to grasp as much as we | to establish his identity wad ‘hi : . ze : Pe Rept iough few, | face flushe d, for the soft air from the window blew his dark locks aside, 
he could, and used up a great portion of the aforesaid soil belonging to oth- quence, since the cine! al : 7 c sim to : property of 80 much conse- | and discove red a deep scar upon his forehead. She almost uttered an ex- 
of er trees, which wus really necessary to support the many branches be- } tions and the pooh sti A 1 he aan ap plage d be his own vague recollec- | clamation. She pressed her hands to her bosom, for she had recognized 
" longing to 8o noble a stem. eas a the-very > me B a of men of ts bole alll char-|an undeniable proof of his identity. In his early childhood he had, in 
, 5 . ee , ’ ary pr at which it was most vital to have un . king a ne ‘ le ens “ge Sang 
“4 In my new form I was called a chair: there were a great many so} correctness; as the reverend men who had so kindly hola ory d | see ~—. nest jhe age ney a and nearly caused his death by 
ir ! ; they looked very dark at me, for ; sted hi Ww i y t : ; : se 
called in the room; they looked very daik at me, for { suppose I was | structed him knew nothing but what was offered by the child’s ow | wit on od for bien ee i wciaiand 
he ee heme eh , little heeded them, for my attention was | miniscences. he “she “we ied without awakening him, fr he chamber. A beaut! 
attracted to a beautiful child, who, at that mom tered iti : : vote ma gone pee he im, from the chamber. at 
_ . . ent, entered the magnili- The remembrance ot his early strugel t i 
<a wo ‘ } ‘ sgihen- 7 o es and heart-burnings , j i ? , 
= : oeat chamver. Her fair locks flew wildly about her angelic face, and ! to his mind with twofold fueky ond ed his footings ouee ao — passed over her face as she did so, for hope had entered her 
us | 
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Sye Avion. 





I confess that the minutes seemed long to me, for the suddenness of her 
action startled me, and [ felt that she had taken some noble resolve, which 


she was about io carry out. 


On her appearance, she was accompanied by her father, whose face was 
She seemed to have been recounting to him what 
ad passed, but she ceased speaking asshe entered. She led him towards 


pale from agitation. 


the sleeping youth and pointed to the scar. A fierce struggle was powerful 
ly agitating the father’s ; 1 ‘ 
did 80, his eyes met the imploring look of his own child. 


himself to be. 


ut your pride remains to be so.” 

What father could resist the power of such eloquence when it pleaded 
for her loss, only looking to his gain? 

The next moment found the bewildered youth startled from his dreams 
and clutched in the fervent embrace of his uncle, whilst bis fair cousin, 
smiling through her tears and sobs, stood by his side the happiest of the 
trio. m * * ; 

A happy man wandered through the chambers that were so late his 
own. He was now only the guardian of the heir. But he had lost uo 
honours. Gvod men clasped him by the hand; every face smiled upon 
him, for every heart applauded him He had gained a greater estate 
than he had lost. He had his own self-esteem. 3 : 

As time rolled on he found the reward in the certa‘n fulfilment of his 
wishes. His nephew seemed only to exist in the presence of his child. 
No word had been spoken of their love. The tongue had not been as yet 
trusted with the soft confession. The eyes aloue had been in mutual 
understanding. I beiieve I may say that I was the first to be a party 
concerned ; for, from the day so eventful to the fortunes of the heir, whea 
he had been so agreeably awakened in my arms, that fair girl seemed to 
have taken a strong attachment tome and sought me on all occasions 
when she wished toenjoy her day-dreams alone. ' 

One evening her cousii found her seated there. He placed himself at 
her feet. wide! , f 

What he said was very broken and digjoiuted, What she said was 
more so; but, strange to say, they seemed perfectly to understand each 
other. I won't say | saw him kiss her, as it was fast falling twilight, but, 
if I may judge from the sound, it appeared to me to be one. But this | 
say under correction. on Bai, wees 

They were married upon’bis coming of age ; at least I imagine so from 
the ringing of bells, and happy faces that kept continually passing and 
repassing. 

In all her bridal beauty I was her chosen throne. She was the queen 
of hearts that day, andso did she ever remain, for her conduct waskuown 
to all from the affectionate and proud father. 

As soon as she had strength to carry their first infant she placed him 
in my lap, for I ha! been the cause of all hor happiness. 1! confess to 
you that [ was rather an awkward nurse at first, but | soon got accus- 
tomed to be drummed by tiny heels, which gave me continual occupa- 
tion. . * * 

One calm and lovely evening I supported a white-haired old man, be- 
side an open window that admitted the cool and sweet autumnal air. 
By his side sat his two children, to whom he spoke in low and feeble 
whispers. Each held an attenuated hand, and watched with fond af- 
i the glimmering light of life that still held him in the mortal 
world. 

They knelt before him, and his hands were placed upon their heads 
and be passed from life with a smile of thanksgiving that heaven had 
blessed him in the gift of such children. 

— 
LEAVES FROM A SOLDIER’S BOOK. 


BY HENRY CURLING, AUTHOR OF “JOHN OF ENGLAND.” 


If every reading man was to register the varieties of information he 
gathers up, and the things he remarks as worthy of note, at the moment 
of heariug them, in place of forgetting them almost as soon as heard, 
he wouldjfind a note-book, well worthy of perusal, at the end of eyery 
anonth of his life; and perhaps also be able to benefit and amuse his 
friends. 

In looking over our journal we find many things both amusing and in- 
structive, gathered from our various readings, collected from the conver- 


sation of our friends, together with the sundry observations and coutem- | and in which t he confusion caused by smoke during au action, renders a 
plations of our travels. As many of them have reference to military sub- | more necessary for an officer touse his judgment than in former times, it 


jects we shall give a few. 

‘A man,” says Acdison, ‘“‘ may smoke, or drink, or snuff, till he is una- 
ble to pass away his time without a pipe, a pot, or a tabatiére before him.” 
In like manner our delight in study, art, or science, rises and improves 
in proportion to the application we bestow upon it. Thus what was at 
firs: an exercise becomes au amuse ment. 


. oir, thames . the winner of an unauthorized battle even asseverely us the loser. 
No. 1.—IRELAND AND THE IRISH. | is no question, that many men who have adopted the profession of arms, 


At the present moment Ireland and the Irish necessarily ocenpy the | 
minds aud thoughts of most Englishmen. A dreadful visitation of Provi- 
dence upon that unhappy but beautiful island has caused it to be regarded 
with a degree of compassion and interest all over the civilized world. 
And yet, although so many are discussing the misfortunes and miserable 
condition of Ireland and the Irish, yet few, in this country, know much 
more about it than they do about an island in the moon. 

Irish landlords aud the English Government alike come in for their 
share of abuse for their alleged conduct towards this land of misrule (as 
it is familiarly termed.) Men wrangle about it, write about it, almost 
fight about it. 

The Member of the House who gets up and “ sets the O’Connell beard 
in a blaze ” upon repeal—the dinner-hanter who talks scholarly and wise- 
ly with claret-glass in hand, and his legs comfortably stowed away, be- 
neath his friend’s mahogany—the guest— 


“ Who could have spared the friend, 
But yet—‘ pursued the feast—’” 
the soi-disant politician, who gathers his cue from the leading article, and 
garbles it afier his own feeble style—nay, even the gent. who has visited | 
his friend iu the Emerald Isle, and spent days in shooting, hunting, and | 
fishing, in the fields, lakes, and woods—unone of these, in reality, know 
anuch about [relaud or the Lrish people. 

To understand anything about the peculiarities of the Irish character, | 
and the difficulties of that country, a man must close his ears to all re- | 
ports, live amongst the people, and mixing with the natives of all grades, 
watch them in their homes aud hovels, and observe their dispositions (if 
he can) whilst off their guard. 

An Irish peasant, in bis uative land, is a suspicious being, cunning and 
wary witha stranger as an Indian in the New World, and from an idea of 
oppression, distrustful and somewhat deceitful towards all who may wish 
to inquire into his condition, never letting them understand his real feel- 
ings and disposition. Towards an English traveller (should Pat suspect 
himself to be scrutinized) he is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. A man | 
knows not where to have him, and whether the shrewd fellow is most of 
a knave or an imbecile it geuerally takes time to discover. 

Your regular frieze-coated peasant, as he is seen amongst his own moun- 
tain fastnesses, seems a creature, at present, unprepared, unmeet for ci- 
vilized life. He clings to misery, rags, dirt, and idleness by day, and 
wild adventure, onslaught, surprise, and bloodshed by night, as to his 
dearest joys. Law and social order seem his abhorrence. 





wigwam. He is aregular “ gentleman of the shade, minion of the moon.” 
He believes implicitly in the elfin and the fay, and loves to hold his mid- 
night meeting in some secret spot where the banshee haunts. 

Pat, in his real wild and natural state, always appeared to me to have 
received from his sires sume such death-bed advice as Ronald of the Mist 
gives his untameable son :—* Keep thou unsoiled the freedom which I 
leave thee as a birth-right. Barter it neither for the covered board nor 
for the couch of down. 
famine, be tree as thy forefathers. 
no hire; give no stipend,” 

And yet with all this, Pat (when uninfluenced by the designing) is a 
good specimen of the genus Homo. Witt all his natural wild ferocity, 
he possesses mauy of the finest qualities of human nature. 

Persuade a man of this sort that you are really his friend, or the friend 
ot his beloved is!and, (if you can only manage it, for it is “ his nature's 
plague” to spy an enemy in every stranger he sees,) and the poor half- 
starved fellow will run for miles and miles befure yeur horse’s head to 
guide your path—nay, fight for you, die for you; bat let him once suspect 
ie are spying Upon his way of life, or looking with a longing eye upon 

is land, and he braius you from behind a dyke, 

Those who have lived in Ireland for any length of time have, many o/ 
them, foretold the present dreadful situation of that beautiful land. Cob- 
bett foretold the decline of the potatoe, and as Pat always lived from hand 
to mouth, the loss of that root was loss of all. 

And why isall this, inquires one? Who isto blame, saysanother? Why 
not legislate betier, cries athird? Wherefore oppress the country, cries 


Own no lord; receive no law; take 


osom ; he turned irresolutely from the boy ; as he 


his: He loves his | 
wild state, as the Pawnee or the Iroquois his hunting-grounds and his | 


On the rock or in the valley, in abundance or in | 


-| and serpents to the credulous Irish whenever he speaks. 


oudly to every one to do kis utmost to alleviate it. None of us have the 


This is all very well 








his ability, he aas assisted his starving fellow-men.” 
as far as it goes, if the [rish may | 


behold its results in a ruined land and a stricken people. 


No, 2. THE ART OF WAR. 


Some authors are of ¢ sinion, that the art of war is only to he acquired 
by practice. Such, however, isa very false prejudice; theory and prac- 
tice are both necessary. ‘ Mere prattle without practice”—as lago words 
it—is certainly poor soldiership. ‘A bombast circumstance, horribly 
stuffed with epithets of war,” will no more constitute a General, than a 
number of campaigns woukd alone be sufficient to render a man capable 
of high command. If the latter were the case, it would follow that the 
old Serjeant- Major, or peradveuture, the superannuated Corporal, Would 
have acquired all the knowledge necessary for the first command. 

That great master of the military art, Polybius, observes, that the most 
probable means of arriving at perfection us a General, is to study the ge- 
nius and actions of great men. 

Marshal Puisegur affirms, that all we know of the art is, ‘’ principally 
nothing.” Some slight smattering of knowledge in the manner of forti- 
fying places, and the attack and defence thereof, together with the evo- 
lutions and exercises of the battaliun (many of which are perfectly im- 
practicable in the face of the enemy), this is the summit of our acquire- 
ments, and we neither know nor truuble ourselves further. 


No. 3. OBEDIENCE OF ORDERS. 


“ To obey with punctuality,” says Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, “is 
a sure road to honour and reputation.’’ A soldier must learn to obey be- 
fore he can command. It is sometimes the mistaken notion of the raw 
recruit, that subordination and passive obedience to superiors are deba- 
sing to a man of spirit. Obedience, however, is the foundation of regu- 
larity and order, and maintains discipline. It is through prompt obedi- 
euce, that great things are executed: the soldier cannot be too often re- 
minded of this fact. 

Theseverity with which the most trivial departure from the orders of 
the superior was visited in former times, would considerably astonish 
some of our modern soldiery. Inthe war against the Federati, the son of 
Posthumus Tabertus advanced against his enemies with such courage and 
skill, that he totally routed them. When the battle was over, however, 
Posthumus Tabertus ordered his gallant offspring to be immediately ex- 
ecuted as au example to the whole army. The unhappy youth, in the 
ardour of the moment, had advanced contrary to his sire’s command. 
J.ivy relates a similar story of Manlius Torquatus, and according to Gib- 
bon, it seems an inflexible maxim with the Romans, that the soldier 
should dread his officers more than the enemy. 

The difference of the times aud system, however, obliges the modern 
General to moderate such extreme severity. Nay, during subsequent 
wars, it has been oft-times (for the sake of appearance) necessary to re- 
primand publicly, and secretly reward such breaches of discipline. 

I remember hearing that gallant cavalry officer, Lord [late Sir Hus- 
sey] Vivian say, that at Waterloo he disobeyed an order of the Duke of 
Weilington almost immediately upon receiving it. ‘“ As I was sitting at 
the head of my men,” said Lord Vivian, “the Duke sent an Aide- 
de-Camp with an order for me to remain stativnary on the ground I then 
occupied. Betore the messenger, however, had well turned, a batte- 
ry of grape opened upon us which tore us to pieces. There was no time 
to deliberate, so I gave the word to charge, and was soon out of the frying- 
pan, at least, to say nothing of getting into the fire. As Charles XII. said, 
it was more dangerous tostay than to go. A few minutes would have seen 
half my force cut in pieces without striking a blow.” 

Allowing, however, for discretion, under our own system of warfare, 





must be confessed, tnat a sternand rigid discipline is indispensable. Suc- 
| cess mainly depends upon promptitude of execution, and such prompti- 
| tude can only result from obedience to the ordersof those intrusted with 
command. Not to fight may be of infinite more advantage to the Gene- 
| ral than to fight, and for the inferior to fight without command is to fight 
against command ; aud thus the Romans considered the matter, treating 


There 


frequeutiy find themselves disappointed with their way of life. Such in- 
stances are to be found in every regiment in the service. Before the re- 
gulation which forbade officers to receive commissions after a certain age, 
this was more frequently the case. Accustomed to a life free from con- 
straint, the discipline of the camp and barrack ill accurds with the dispo- | 
sition of some men, and they naturaly complain of being obliged to eat, 
drink, and sleep at the callof the dcum. “I have shunned fame and 
ambition,” said Godolphin; ‘life his seemed to me so short, and all 


a fourth? Perhaps it would be as well to put the question to those who | regularity arise amongst your standard-hear: 
have so long made a merchandise of the miserable—those whose hard ! collect that this feather is your rallying-point ; 
hearts have been callous to the sight of their country’s misfortune ; but | the read to victory.” 
(“for their own pride and purposes’’) have kept the peasantry in an iras- | brooch to wear in a man’s hat atall times. 
cible state, which will neither allow themselves to work the land, nor | quence few speeches in any age are more to the purpose 
othersto occupy it—to the blustering adventurer who spits forth toads Bi y 


“Such a state as Ireland is now reduced to,’’ says Mr. Forster, in a doc 
umeut describing his visit to attempt to relieve the distresses of the dying 
She pressed his hands against her innocent bosom, and said in a low powte a “is not only a national misfortune but a national sin, crying 
but emphatic voice, “ Father, we know him to be what he represents 
Think of the nobleness of deciding against yourself for 
our own tranquillity and mine. Your heart, 1 know, is conquered ; ‘tis 


right to enjoy either the riches or luxuries of life until, to the extent of 


ut try ever so little to help them- 
selves; above all things, let them cry fudge to the agitating eystem, for 


August 28 
ers in the heat of battlelre. 
) i you will always find it 
“Truly,” said Ben Jonson, “banaue is a aoa 

As specimens of military eb. 


. ) than those ef 
1e chivalrous conqueror of Scinde, the gaJlant Sir Charles Napier, to the 


troops under his command. Eloquence is certainly a qualification which 
every general commanding an army should possess, though amougst our 
own countrymen it is not often observed. The addresses of Sir Charles 
Napier to his troops are so excellent that all men must benefit by their 
perusal ; whilst for the troops of the preseut day they are most perfect 
specimeus,—every sentence tells home, and comprehends all that should 
be spoken for the accasion without the waste of a word too much. 

_ Indeed history presents few more neble specimens of soldiership than 
is exhibited in the conqueror of Scinde, the chivalrous Napier. He is 
assuredly the greatest man of the day, aud his qualities, both as a solder 
and a man, entitle him to the world’s esteem. His life tas been ove of 
brilliant deeds in the service of his country, without apparently one 
thought of self. ‘ 

His soldiers are his children, and when he addresses them, his words 
of fire are like what we may suppose issued from the mputh of the Ro- 
man General when he harangued his glittering legions before leading 
them to conquest. . 

“ The art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress of this theoric.” 


Terrible in war, he is described, by those who have served with him, 
as being, in his social hours, one of the most gentle and unassuming 
amongst men. 

We rise from perusal of his brother’s work, The Conquest of Scinde, 
with the idea almost that Sir Charles holds a charmed life, so many and 
so various are his escapes from death. 7 

In infancy he was snatched (just at the last stage of starvation) from a 
vile nurse. Whilst attempting a dangerous leap, when a boy, he met 
witha frightful accident, by which one of his legs was torn and injured. A 
few years afterwards he fractured his other les. Atthebatile of Corunna 
(fighting against several of the French, by whom he was surrounded), he 
received five dreadful wounds; being saved by a French drummer, and 
made prisoner, his fate was long unknown, and he was mourned as dead 
by hisfamily. At Busaco he was struck in the face by « bul‘et, which 
splintered his jaw-bone, and lodged behiud the ear, and with this terrible 
wound he made his way (under a burning sun) to Lisbon, upwards of one 
hundred miles. On returning from France (atter Waterlco) the ship in 
which he had embarked sank off Flushing, and he saved himself by swim- 
ming to a pile, to which he clung until a boat picked him up nearly ex- 
hausted The pile to which he had clung was too large for tim to climb 
up it, and he caught it during the secession of a wave; whilst he held 
on, each recurrence of the surge nearly overwhelming him. Escaping 
cholera, again and again, (says his biographer,) and a second shipwreck 
off the Indus, and marvellously recovering from the stroke of a rocket at 
Kurrachee, he was again on horseback, and hastening to couduct with 
matchless energy a dangerous war. Neither age, accident, nor wounds, 
had quenched his fiery spirit. Though how the spare body, shatte ed in 
battle and worn by nearly fifty years’ service, in every variety of climate, 
could still suflice ta place him amongst the famous Captains of the world, 
isa mystery. Such is Sir Charles Napier, and “‘ when soldiers are the 
theme” the name of that “ band of brothers is not far off.’ In fact, the 
; indomitable spirit, energy, and perfectsoldiership of Sir Charles Napier 
have rendered his name so terrible in the East, that even amongst the 
fierce and desperate warriors of the Punjaub, it is a sound of terror. The 
interruption of his drums would at any time (in the emphatic language 
of India) turn their hearts to water.* " They feel that the wise man, as 
well as the terrible soldier, is at hand. A rare circumstavce,—for with 
us the soldier is brave, the lawye* learned ; we proceed no further. With 
the Romans the gowusman was also brave and ready for the field, and the 
soldier was learned. T'am Marte quam Mercurio. 


No. 6. COOLNESS IN ACTION.—ANECDOTES OF WATERLOO, &c. 


“ Cooluess is the effect of courage which knows its danger,” observes 
Helvetius, “ but which at the same time makes no other use of that 
knowledge, than to give directions with greater certainty. Courage ie 
ever master of itself, providing againstall accidents, aud regulated by the 
present occasion.” , 

The General ought never to be (for the moment, even,) confounded by 
any event or danger, so as to lose sight of the motions of the enemy, or 
the means by which he may be effectually opposed or baffled. : 

Nothing, perhaps, in auy age or country, or during any battle, could 
exceed the coolness and seeming nouchalance, and at the same time, the 
consummate skill and wisdum with which the great Duke moved the 
springs of the battle during the day of Waterloo. There was not (I have 





heard) the slightest trace of excitement to be observed in that peculiar 
countenance during the day. Minutes seemed years to men, whilst the 
amazing pounding match and wholesale slaughter was raging. But the 


Duke went and came with his usual forward look, his nose well to the 
front, and the ever-during smile upon his features; ordering matters 
here, and repairing disasters there, pretty much as if he had been arrang- 
ing a sham fight at Wormwood Scrubs, with merely a bevy of ladies, and 
the eye of fashion glancing on him, in place of Napoleon and his “ great 
guns.” 

That men counted the minutes as they passed, whilst exposed to such 
slaughter as they saw around, is evident, from the following anecdote, 





that glory winsso poor, that I have thought no labour worth the price 
of a single hour of pleasure and enjoyment.’’ And so Godolphin quit- | 
ted the Guards, and verily the Service was benefited by the ioss of such | 
a man. 

No. 4.—OV ER-CONFIDENCE. 


No officer should flatter himself with the idea, that his post is secure, and 
that watchfu!ness and care are unnecessary, as such confidence has been 
the destruction of many a brave detachment. 

Anoverweening confidence has also often turned success into defeat: 
as the most trifling omission in the exertions of the General, when he 
saw things prospering, has been attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 

This was generally the reason why Charles I. was defeated. His Ca- 
valiers never could be held in hand, and (however well they charged upon 
their more wary enemies) they seldom secured any advantage they gain- 
ed. Rupert and his head long horsemen were especially blameable. No 
sooner did they swoop upon the enemy and put them to the rout, than 
away they weut, cutting and slashing, miles perhaps oat of the field to 
return and find matters irremediable with the King’s party. 

Frederick the Great (when engaged with the Russians near Frankfort) 
like Napoleon in a latter day, dispatched a note, which he hastily wrote 
upon a drum-head, announcing that victory was gained. Thirty postilions 
rode helter-skelter into Werlin, biowing their horns aud announcing the 
tidings. Half an hour afterwards a single courier, “ bloody with spur- 
ring, fiery red with haste,” was the bearer of the following billet to the 
Quecn of Prussia ;— 

“ Let the Queen and the Royal Family, the treasury, and everything 
possible, be instantly conveyed to Magdeburgh. Al/ is lost !” 
| This was in consequence of Frederick’s over-contidence and security. 

He neglected necessary precautions to secure his victory, and it turned 
| to defeat. 
Posted upon a rising ground, on the banks of the Oder, was a Russian 
| corp, consisting of twelve thousand men, provided with thirty pieces of 
| artillery. In the excitement of success Frederick despised this small force 
| and its position so much, that he would neither allow them to retreat nor 
| even take them prisoners. ‘I will drive them headlong into the stream,’ 
he said, “ and they shall perish.” ; 

Accordingly he sent, in succession, all the divisions of his victorious 
army against this force, which being obliged to resist to the uttermost, 
destroyed the entire army of the rash King, himself hardly escaping to 
tell the tale. 
| Some of the Prussian officers who were beside the King on this} occa- 
| sion, described him as being suddenly reduced from the elevation of 
victory to the depths of despair. He placed himself immediatelyunder 
the terrific fire of the battery which had destroyed tis troops, in the hope 
of being killed by a cannon-shvt, and was only saved by one of his pages | 
seizing the bridle of his horse and leading him from the spot. 

“A little neglect,” says Franklin, ‘‘may breed much mischief ; for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse the rider was over- 
taken by the enemy and slain; and all this for want of a trampery horse’ 
shoe nail,”’ 








} 





No. 5.—MILITARY ELOQUENCE. | 

Among the ancients it was common for the Generals to harangue their | 
soldiers on many occasions. Their harangues were generally short, and | 
to the purpose; the only sort of speechifying likely to tell with the sol- 
diery of any age. At the battle of Ivry, Henry IV. of France galloped | 
down the line, and pointing to the plume of feather in his hat, spoke in | 


the following emphatic manner to his troops,—“ Soldiers, should any ir. 





which I had from the mouth of one of the parties engaged.—* Whilst the 
Greys were advancing through a shower of missiles which tore them to 
pieces and knocked them about like ninepins in a bowling-green, one of 
the officers (addressing the comrade next him) said, ‘ How many minutes 
have we yet to live, C ;?’ ‘Two or three at the very utmost,’ 
coolly returned the other; ‘most probably not one.’ The next minute,” 
said the narrator, “ we were upon the enemy, and minutes, hours, nay 
death itself was forgotten in the excitement and slaughter that ensued.” 

Both these officers survived the battle. One told me he had five horses 
killed under him. 

Just after the surgeon had taken off the Marquis of Anglesey’s leg, 
Sir Hussey Vivian came into the cottage where the operation was per- 
formed. ‘ Ah! Vivian,’ said the wounded noble, “1 waut you to do 
mea favour. Some of my friends here seem to think f might have 
kept that leg on; just go and cast your eye upon it, and see what you 
think.” 

“I went accordingly,” said Sir Hussey, “and, taking up the lacerated 
limb, carefully examined it, and, as far as I could jadge, it was complete- 
ly spoiled for work. A rusty grape-shot had been fired through (I think 
he said the knee-joint) and shattered the bones all to pieces. I there- 
fore returned to the Marquis and told him he might set his mind quite 
at rest upon the subject, as his leg, in my opinion, was better off than 
on. 





an 
THE FINANCIAL PRESSURE. 
From the Quarterly Review.—Concluded from the last Albion. 

During the whole of the period from August to January, through which 
the Bank rate of discount stood at 3 per cent., the amount of the Bank- 
ing reserve did not undergo any important changes. It gradually des- 
cended indeed, to 7,500,000/. in October, and then gradually rose 
to 9,500,000/. in December. On the 14th of January, however when 
the firat elevation of the rate took place, the ameunt of the re- 
serve was still 7,000,000/., and the private securities were 13,500,- 
000/., being rather a more than the sum at which they had remain- 
ed pretty constant during the preceding” five months. On the 
date of the secondgelevtion of the rate of discount (21st of January), 
the Banking reserve was 6,500,000/., and the private securities the 
same ason the 14th ofJanuary. After the measure of the 21st of January, 
the Directors made no further addition to their rates of discount, nor in- 
troduced any deviations from the ordinary routine of their business, till 
the 8th of April. On that day they raised the minimum rate of discount 


| to 5 per cent. ; and in the following week they so far altered their furm 


of notice as to convey the impression that only bills of less than 95 days 
would in future be 7 Homann By the 8th of April the Banking reserve 
had declined to 3,000,000/, showing areduction of 3,500,000/. from the 
amount at which it stood (6,500,000/.) on the 21st of January, the date of 
the last elevation of the rate of interest. In the same interval the private 
securities had risen from 13.500,000/. to 17,500,0001., while the cir- 
culation and deposits had remained without any important variation. 

The elevation of the rate of interest to 5 per cent. had been anticipated 
for some weeks before it actually occurred; but the anticipation did not 
materially lessen the effect of the measure upon the money-market. It 
gave the signal for a close adherence to the most cautious policy ou the 








* One of the Affghan Chieftains confessed to Major Thomson, after that 
officer had taken Guzuee, that, on turning bis head on the ramparts, and 
beholding the English inside the fortress, which he had previously con- 
sidered impregnable, his heart in an instant éurned to tc ter. 
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3847. t 
Feval all te great woneydoclors| in other words gor 

rtof all the great money-dealers; in vther wo 2 
Pt incidence er what is called “pressure.” And, when be a 
‘ollowed up their general notification by the samieeee © No: fag 8 
gent rules of lim tation both as to the amount and begin er of - 
which they would undertake on any terms to discount, the ++ Ngo Oat. 
ed very speedily to attain its climax. The period = beoned ened oe 
ficulty extended over the lastten days of April and t P irs ay 1 
May. After the 4th of May came a state of things stil ar pany te 
from the ordinary condition of the pena” Saar shop om at least “x a 
the extreme perils of the previous mont Up to the oy a te " 
we write (May 25th), the more satisfactory es ito ; ave = ae : 
Whether they are merely temporary, orare to be regarded as ra ai signs 
of improvement, is a question which we have not time here to ¢ ae 
The rate remains at5 percent. 1 he Banking reserve has again reache 
4,750,0002., while the private securities have been diminished to 16,000,- 
0002.; and the bullion has so J pa hab itself as to amount to nearly 

0,0002. be e two departments. E 

eh or oi a fief epitome of the essential points upon 

i controversy las arisen. , 
Ne nonsense been het as to the conductof the Directors of = 
Bank previous to the 21st of January. All parties appear to approve “ 
the policy which led to the increase of the rates of interest in that month: 
but with January that approval ceases. The partisans of the Act of 1844 
inveigh agaist the dilatoriness (and they employ even the strongest terms) 
of the Directors, iu taking no farther steps till April to arrest the drain ot 
sold. They contend that by the unaccountable persistance of the Bank 
in adding to their private securities, between January and April, all the 
juust sulusary peovisivas uf Lug Act lave beea neutralised or cuuuteracted, 
They contend, that it was the duty of the Directors to have thrown the 
pressure of the drain upon the circulation and deposits, quite as much, or 
even more than upon the banking reserve; and that, if such a line of con- 
duct had been pursued from the first, the sudden aud severe restrictions 
enforced in April upon the business of discount—measures that undoub- 
tedly were at the bottom of the extreme pressure which then occurred— 
could not have been necessary ; because the Banking reserve would not 


in that case have descended, as it did, to a point below which it could not | 


advantage, that a paramount body, like the Bank, should enter the arena 
of competition with the London bankers. Bat the first question at issue | 
is not the soundness of the plan, bat by whom was it introduced? And | 
the secoud question shortly amounts to this—Did the Directors, by the | 
course they followed, do the best that could be done for their own pro- 
perty? The first of these has already been answered. As to the second, 
it appears to us that the market-rate had more than overtaken the Bank 
rate of 4 per cent. some time before the 8th of April, and that consequent- 
ly by delaying the elevation of the Bank rate, the Directors made a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of profits. to which their establisiment was fairly en 
titled. But a venial error of this kind is a very different thing from the 
serious dereliction of duty which coustitutes the gravamen of the accusa- 
tion brought against them. ’ 

There remains, however, a third question, and it is a grave one, viz., 
how far the pressure would have been greater or less under the former 
plan of the union of departments, than that which we have recently ex- 
perienced? 

The two fundamental doctrines and professions which distinguish the 
Act of 1844, are the maintenance of constant metallic convertibility on 
demand, and the intr..duction of a self-acting rule, which, to use the lan- 
guage of one of the most eminent supporters of the Bill, ywould “ substi- 
tute asystem of early, steady, and continuous contraction of the circulation, 
in the place of that which has been late in commencement, sudden and 
violent in its operation, and irregularly carried out ;” and “by this means” 
it was declared to be “ almost matler of demonstration, that the occurrence 
of many circumstances by which the iutensity and extent of former drains 
have been increased will be prevented.”— Thoughts, §c., 1844, by S. J. 
Lloyd, p. 8. 

lu comparing these ‘professions and predictions with the facts of the re- 
cent crisis, it is satisfactory to be able to adduceacouclusive comment, at 
least as to the more important portion of them, in the very words of an- 
other distinguished upholder of the currency doctrines. In the debate of 
the 26th of April (1847), Sir Charles Wood is reported to have said :— 

“The noble Lord (G. Bentinck) had spoken of the state of approach- 
ing ruin, into which the Bank had brought the merchants by the reduc- 


safely be permitted to go. It is further coutended, that if the principles | tion of its circulation, in pursuance of the provisions of the Banking Bill. 


ot the Act had thus been allowed to operate, the advantages promis by 
its authors would have been realized; that is to say, the action of the 
drain of gold on the quantity of the circulation and upon the money-mar- 
ket would have been gradual—timely waruing would have been given 
—and the crisis would hav: been surmounted with only a fraction of the 
ditficulty which has been actually encountered. 

Now, we must say, we think it is by no means clear, that the Diurec- 
tors are obnoxious to the charge either of indirectly neutralising or coun- 
teracting the operation of the Bank Act, or of directly violating either 
its letter or spirit. Inthe first place, it is quite notorious that one of the 
arguments most popular and most frequently urged in favour of that 
Bill, was that it contained a sel'-acting principle: by virtue of its provi- 
sions the amount of the circulation was to rise and fall pari passu with the 
bwilion; and, under the guardianship of this imperative conformity, 
it wes declared that the business of mere banking might safely be 
left to its ordinary course. Sir Robert Peel said on the 6th of May, 
1844 :— 

“ With respect to the banking business of the Bank, I propose that it 
shall be governed upon precisely the same priuciples as would regulave 
any other body dealing with Bank of England notes. Our general rule 
is, to draw a distinction between the privilege of issue and the conduct of 
the ordinary banking busineas. We think they stand on an entirely dif- 
ferent footing. We think that the privilege of issue is one which may be 
fairly and justly controlled by the State; and that the banking business, 
as distinguished from issue, is a matter in respect to which there cannot 
be too unlimited and unrestricted a competition. The principle of com- 
petition, thong unsafe in our opinion when applied to issue, ought, we 
think, to govera the business of banking. After the issue of paper cur- 
rency has once taken place, it is then important that the public should be 
enabled to obtain the use of that issue on as favourable terms as possi- 
ble." —Speech, 1814, pp. 37, 38. 

We admit, however, that we cannot well bring these sentences into 
harmony with the reports of Sir Robert Peel’s speech of the 30th of 
April, 1847, in the course of which he is suid to have declared that— 

“The Bank of England is responsible for the generad supervision and 
superintendence of the monetary concerns of the country; it has the 


power, by providence, by foresight, aud by caution, of preventing ulti-| ing gets us over all the casuistry and confusion evolved in certain attempts 


mate embarrassment and distress; it has the power of preventing any 
andue increase of the circulation; and it has the power of preventing 
any undue restriction of it.””. And again:— You cannot make the Bank 
a great discount-house, and draw customers to it from Messrs. Garney’s 
or any other house, without theit prelerring a claim for accommodation 
when the time of difficulty comes; and if the Bank suddenly turns round | 
upon them and refuses accommodation, it appears, and justly 80, to act | 
towards them with great harshness. L[tis therefore contrary to the true 
interests of the Bank, andconsequently of the proprietors, that this course 
should be taken.’’—Morning Chronicle, May 1, 1847. 

Oue of the most puzzling senteuces now quoted from this recent speech 
is that which invests the Banking department with * the power” of in- 
creasing and decreasing the circulation, in the very teeth of the dicta of 
1844, which transferred this precise “ power” to the extensive category 
of things * which may be fairly and justly controlled by the Séate.” If 
the circulation be thus limited and coutrolled—as by the Bank Act it is 
undoubtedly professed aud intended to be,—it seems somewhat unrea- 
sonable to hvid the Directors responsible for the misuse of a power which, 
they were sc emphatically informed in 1844, would cease to be in their 
hands the instant the BIli of that year came into play. If, on the other 
hand, the Directors still retain this predominant power over the circula- 
tion, it is not easy to understand on what grounds we can be required 
any longer to believe, that in the Act of 1844 we possess a piece of se/f- 
acting mechanism, 

We are also puzzled with the rebuke administered to the Directors for 
converting their establishment into a house of discount. If the declara- 
tion of 1844 was intended to convey auy meaning at all—if, as Sir Robert 
Peel then said, the Banking department was really to be governed. in fu- 
ture on “ precisely the same principles” as any other banking-house—and 
if, as he also said, in the business of ‘ bauking there cannot be too uuli- 
mited and unrestricted a competition,” we do not well understand why 
in April, 1847, the same speaker admonishes the Bank in so severe a 
temper, and tells them that they have neither authority to undertake nor 
interest in prosecuting the very kind of “competition” so fully sane- 
tioned—nay, invited—by the speech of 1844, 

We might quote with equal effect from the pamphlet of Mr. Jones 
Loyd, in 1344: bat itis quite needless to multiply authorities. It is per- 
fectly notorious that it had been the boast of all that party ever since the 
enactment of their bill, that the mischievous discretion of the Bank Di- 
rectors was at an end, and that now everything was dependent upon fixed | 
and patent principles. At no period, probably, was this doctrine more 
sedulously ineuleated than in the month of March, 1845, when the Bank, | 
by the publication of Its first minimum notice, gave an official intimation | 
ot its having entered into the desired “ competition with the great dis- 
count-houses.” If any of our readers will be at the pains of referring to | 
the O.ty articles in the newspapers of that period, they will find an abun- | 
dence of triumphant assertiou (triumphant, that is, in the estimation of the 
upholders of the Act of 1844) that it was most salutary and wise that, | 
under the protection of a self-acting law, the Directors should give to the 
public all the benefit that could be derived from an unlimited banking | 
competitou, Now, in March, 1845, Sir Robert Peel was the first minie 
ter of the Crown, the head of the financial department of the Government, | 
the author of the Act of 1841; and in all these capacities bound to exer. 
cise a vigilant supervision over any important departures from correct 
principl Ly so importaut a body as the Bank of England. At that par- 
ticular moment especially this duty was peculiarly mcumbent on him, 
because the country was thea drifting rapidly away into that desperate 
vortex of speculation, of which we have since seen and heard so much. 
ri ee vr epens. "a van Sir ee eapreetes any disapproba- 
epg: c ; - : wry fi ee _ Ww lich ‘ne i weenee then entered. 
He aw in th sir conduct no violation of the spirit of his Act of 1844, nor 
iy Geparture trom their own true interests, or those of the propricturs. ! 
4t competition on the part of the Bank be wrong now, it was wrong | 
then; and if it was wrong then, it will not be easy to demoustrate that | 
Sur Robert Peel was not fully as much to blame as the Directors. 


pi 4 ‘ : 
After the Bill of 1844, the Bauking d ‘partment having, by the express 
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de ‘aration of the author of that measure, become simply a large banking 
estabushiment, conducting its business with a view exclusively to its 
OW beu he conduct of the Directors has, in « ir Opinion, altogether 
tora this altered state of things. They have gradually intr 
; da sysiem of regulations similar to those ad pted by other 
Hankers. They no longer confine themselves to one invariable rat 
dut dapt thetr rate to the cirt ist soleach case. Ih 
tu ) as of liv i { they req ire 
‘ slot rt isuual bal: ce, VW do not say t it this 84 
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Now, in point of fact, the Bank had not reduced its circulation, What was 
called the stringent operation of the Banking Bill had not been brought into 
play atall. The fact was, that the Bank up to this time (26th of April) 
had pursued that course which on former occasions, before the Banking Bill, 
they had invariably pursued ; viz., during the earlier stages of a drain they 
had not reduced their circulation at al/, aud had therefore placed themselves 
under the necessity of acting more stringent/y at last, than they would have 
been obliged to do if they had acted according to the provisions of that Bill. 

“On the 29th of August, 1846, the amount of buliionin the Bank was 
L16,366,000, and the circulation of notes L20,426,000. On the 17th of 
April (1847) the amount of bullion was L9,399,000, showing a decrease 
of L7,037,000. Now, what was the reduction in the circulation of notes? If 
the spirit of the Banking Act had been acted upon, there would have been 
a diminution corresponding to that in the amount of bullion. But on the 17th 
of April the amount of notes in circulation was L2U,242,000, beinga decrease 
of only L184,000.” 

From this short quotation, several inferences ofimportance to the argu- 
ment are clearly deducible. 1. That with the supporters of the currency 
theory, the term “circulation” retains its original and customary meau- 
ing; that isto say, ‘the amount of the circulation means the ainount of 
notes in the hands of the public;”—2. That, during the most critical 
period which has occurred since the enactment of the Bank Bill, its fun- 
dameutal principle of compelling a correspondence of variation between 
the circulation and the bullion, has most egregiously failed—failed, as S'r 
Charles Wood proves, to the extent not of a few thousands, but of L6,- 
853,000; 3. That the next most important principle of that Bill, which 
professed to withdraw from the Directors their permanent puwer over 
ihe issues, has been so badly applied, that, in point of fact, they have har- 
no difficulty whatever in pursuing the same couse which they invariabld 
pursued before the enactment of the law in question; and 4. That thy 
result of the whole, therefore, has been the complete falsification of Mr. 
Loyd’s anticipations, that “‘ many circumstances which had increased the 
intensity and extent of former drains would be prevented” by the Bill of 
1844. 

We are glad to have the Chancellor of the Exchequer with usas to the 








| declension to a simildr poiut of the whole aggregate treasure of the es- 





to reconcile the working of the Act to the requirements of the theory, 
by applying the term circulation to the notes passing out of the Issue De- 
partment ; and there can now be no longer any difficulty in assuming it 
to be a conceded point, that, at least as regards the conformity of fluctu- 
ation between the notes and the bullion (the principle of the bill and the 
key-stone of the whole system), the failure has been so complete, as not 
to be even mitigated by a so.itary exception of snccess 

Sir Charles Wood speaks of the “ spirit of the Bill,” and says, that the 
Directors ‘‘ have not acted according to its provisions.” But it was the 
great burden of the exposition of 1844, taat the distinguishing merit of 
the scheme lay in the abolishing every thing so uncertain aud vacillating | 
as choice and discretion in the conduct of the Bank, and replacing these 
by stern and obdurate rules, utterly unyielding to any consideration of 
policy, or tenderness for commercial credit, which might inflaence the 
minds of Directors, It was this very attribute of rigidness which ap- 
pears to have weighed more especially with Mr. Loyd,* for he frequent- 
ly takes occasion to impress upon the minds of his readers a sense of the 
advantages to be attained under the operation of a “ fixed aad irrevoc- 
able law, the nature and provisions of which are equally known to every- 
body.” We think enough has been said to show, with how very bad a 
grace such an accusation as that made by Sir R. Peel and repeated by 
Sir C. Wood in 1847, comes from the propounders and promoters of the 
measure of 1844, 

The only purpose, in truth, of the Act of 1344 which, by the admis- 
sions of these gentlemen themselves, has not entirely and signally failed, 
is that of atfording some additional security tu the maintenance of specie 
payments; and even in this respect it would not be difficult to show, 
that the new scheme has not that advantage over the old one which at 
first might be supposed. In neither case is the security complete ; and 
granting, as both parties to the argument most emphatically do, that the 








e rise to the | declarations of Mr. Horsley Palmer, that it would not be for the public |stand. To suppose that such an extreme course could have been volun- 


\arily pursued by the Directors while they had the command of nearly 
‘en millions of bullion, is a purely gratuitous extravagance of assumption. 
But extravagant as it is, it has actually been put forth by those who wish 
to exonerate the Act of 1844 from the charge of having lege contribu- 
ted to the extreme pressure which has recently convulsed the money- 
market. 

Ithas been a matter of no ordinary gratification to us, while these 
pages are still in preparation for the press, to find nearly every conclu- 
sion which we had been led to form in connexion with the subjects of 
this most important inquiry confirmed by so eminent an authority as that 
of Lord Ashburton, who has most opportunely explained his views of 
the passing crisis, in a pamphlet well calculated to arrest attention and 
dispel delusion. _[t is not so much the purpose of Lord Ashburton’s pub- 
lication to investigate first principles, or to detect and elucidate, in de- 
tail, those elementary <ruths which can alone furnish anything like a safe 
basis for monetary legislation; though, whenever hé has occasion to 
touch on any point of abstract doctrine, he shows by his method of dealing 
with it, and by the facility aud sagacity with which he divests it of the 
fallacies more immediately belonging to it, that he has thought profound- 
ly on the whole subject, an mastered it in most of its intricacies and am- 
biguities. He has uvbviously indeed formed to himself a very correct esti- 
mate of the functions really and specifically assigned to bank-notes in 
the general economy of credit: and is well armed against that propensity 
to contound the incidental variations of a mixed currency with the far 
larger fluctuations continually taking place in the movement of capital, 
which in ourrecent discussions has been such a fruitful source of false 
reasoning. But the more immediate aim of his present publication has 
been rather to exhibit a just and vivid picture of the practical evils 
which may either be traced altogether to the direct operation of the Bill 
of 1844, cr which it has greatly contributed to aggravate—and to en-~ 
courage, by the aid ofhis experience and sagacity, those efforts of extri- 
cation, of which the public begin at length to feel the necessity. 

After considering the analogous case of 1825, his Lordship proceeds 
to examine 
‘ the unfortunate symptoms which we now witness, when, with a sound 
state of trade, and L.10,000,000 of specie in the Bank, our monetary distress 
is greater than when, in 1825, the cotfers of the Bank were empty, anda 
large portion of merchants ruined by mad speculation. The treasure of 
the Bank had stood for a long time at L.15,000,000 in round numbers : 
the amount of this treasure was considered a burthen to them, impos- 
ing a useless waste of interest. {t was a subject of complaint, and for a 
long time the Directors would have been much obliged to any one who 
would have taken four or five millions off their hands. The want ot 
food then occurred ; and cumbined with the increased price of cotton, 
overbalanced the amount of our exports, and required a part paymentin 
bullion. The natural question then to be asked was tu what extept this 
was likely to go 1? The Continental exchanges aflorded no ground for 
alarm; Russia at first took some gold from us, which soon ceased, but 
the chief demand was for America—a country with which we have al- 
ways an extensive reciprocal trade. It might fairly be presumed that 
four or five milljons would satisfy this demand, which would reduce the 
treasure of the Bank from fifteen to ten millions. ‘This, which might 
have been the practical estimate of practical men, turns out to be the 
truth; and the Bank , with its ten millions left in its coffers, need have 
disturbed no interests, or disturbed them slightly. But the Directors had 
no power to exercise any opinion; the rigid Parliamentary machine was to 
think and act for them ; the whole country was disordered, and it would 
be difficult to form an estimate of theimmense losses both of the Ex- 
chequer and of individuals, which ensued.”—pp. 16, 17. 

And again:— 

“ This fright of the Bank, with ten millions in her coffers, of violating 
this Parliamentary restraint, has driven her into proceedings which have 





‘depreciated, to a very great extent, every description of property, food 


only, tor evident reasons, except. It would not be easy to estimate this 
depreciation, extending over all merchandise, stocks, railroad shares, 
&e.; it probably would not be overstated at from 10 to 20 per cent. ; but 
what is worse, it has paralysed tuis property in the hands of the posses- 
sors, rendered it unavailable towards meeting their engagements, and 
thus produced, in may cases, pecuniary sacrifices much beyond the mere 
depreciation of the valueof the property itself. It has further occasion- 
ed the suspension of the execution of orders from our customers in every 


term “circulation.” His adhesion to its first and only legitimate mean- | 4U@rter, thus distressing mauufactarers, and impeding those very opera~ 


tions which would have corrected the tendency to an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade, and given safety to the circulation of the Bank.”—p. 18. 

In other passages he scouts the idea of the recent phenomena of the 
money-market being in any degree imputable to fluctuations in the 
amount of the circulating medium, or of there having existed hitherto 
auy just grounds for apprehending a drain of such intensity and con- 
tinuance as the resources of the Bank, if left to itself, would be unequal 
to meet. 

“It will be seen,” lhe observes, “ from the returns, that the note-issues 
have hardly varied half a million during the period of this heavy storm; 
and in this case, again, the contraction and expansion of accommodation 
have by no means the etfect generally supposed en the amount of notes 
held in circulation ; it is possible, and even probable that they would 
not be increased if any morning the Bank were to discount half a million 
of commercial paper.” —p. 22. 

Elsewhere he says, 

“The comparatively moderate drain of bullion is, for a known cause, 
a want of tood, and not from any over-issue of Bank paper; it is not to 
be met by any material reduction of that paper; and, above all, we 
should recollect how greatly we aggravate our difficulties by so cramp- 
ing our circulatiop as to disturb those ordinary sources of our industry 
by which alone this supposed adverse balance with our foreign customers 
can be set right. The truth is, that there is no ground for any appre- 
hension; the treasure in the Bank is abundant: there is no reason why 
it should not proceed with caution and prudence to assist the ordinary 
legitimate trade; that trade has shown itself deserving of that support, 
and proved itself to be in a sound state by standing firm during the hea- 
vy storm raised by a mistaken theory. The drain of gold is partial, and 
to one country, and it is not likely to go further, unless under a second 
visitation of famine; and should we be panished by such a farther calam- 
ity, we shall best do our duty by fustering and promoting our domestic 








corstant maintenance of specie payments is an object of the very highest 
importance, it is still a matter for grave consideration, how far any small | 
balance of risk as to constant convertibility which may fairly be imput- 
able to the system which prevailed before 1844, would be more than out- | 
weighed by the evils of extreme fluctuation in the rate of interest and | 
the condition of the money-market which appear to be inseparable | 
from the scheme of management enforced by the existing Bank Bull. 

We have already seen, that the amount of the reserve in the Banking 
department alone new occupies the place formerly assigned to the entire 
mass of bullion in the possession of the Bank, as the controlling element 
in the deliberations of the Directors. In other words, the Act of 1844 
has divided the bullion into two parts, and invested one of these, con- | 
sisting of that portion of it which happens to be in the Banking depart- | 
ment, With all the influences which under the former system were exer- 
cised by the whole undivided mass. Mr. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton in 
1844 most clearly foretold what would be the result of this division, and 
their predictions have been literally fulfilled. Whenever the bullion in 
the Banking department descends, or threatens to descend, to so small a 
sum as three or four millions, there must necessarily follow the infliction | 
of even a greater degree of pressure than used to be occasioned by the 


tablishment. And asit is much more likely that a reserve of eight mil- 
lions—which has been about the average amount latterly held during 


| the receut favourable state of the exchanges by the Banking department 


—should be reduced to four or three, than that a reserve of fifteen mil 
lions of ballion in both departments should be reduced to the same ex- 
tent; so it would appear to be inevitable that the recurrence of seasons 
of pressure should be more frequent, and the variations in the rate of 


! 


| interest consequently more violent, than they would have been with the 


same total of treasure under the former system. 
For example, if in April last the former system had subsisted, allowing 
the Directors to regulate their conduct by the total amount of their treas- 


ure, there being then about ten millious iu their vaults, can it be for a 
moment seriously maintained by any sane person, that they would or could 


hove considered themselves justified in resortiug to measures of such ex- 


} 


defence to adopt, when, under the pli nof the 1 of depaitments, the 


Banking reserve was reduced to little mor tian th > midions, while 
1 “That | f » +113 | } ! 
there were UpWards olf six millions wholly unavy ible in the department 
of Issue? Most assuredly they would not. The measu which were 
etually a ypted by the Directors to p otect th cduc neans, amount- 
ed nearly to adeuial of all accommodation in t way of discom 
} r > ‘ “4 ' 
loan; and if the intensity of pr ure 60 caused i ued a few ¢ 
jonger, the trad¢ tue country must have been ight to a com 
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iLoOughts, &c.,, 1, p. 21 


| sation of the drain ot g id. My | 1 
lof the restrictive clauses of the Act of 1844, and such a regulation of the 
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treme Vioience as those which they felt the selves comr elled in self. | 


indastry, which can alone enable us to meet it. Lastly, with 10,000,000/. 
in their coffers, the Bank Directors are as safe as any Bank Directors 
ever were ; but it must be admitted that the great bug-bear, the Act of 
1844, is enough to frighten even less timid men; and from this the legis~ 
lature, if it be wise, will hasten tu relieve them.”—p. 29. 

Further :— 

* The existing scarcity would have had no other effect on our money- 
market than to withdraw four or tive millions of guld from the Bank, 
which could have been well spared, if the Bank Act had not prompted 


| the useless simultaneous reduction of accommodation to trade as a re- 


medy. Should we be atHicted with a second year of famine, the gold 
must go out for food, whatever may be the consequences but nothing 
more absurd could be proposed, than to obstruct all trade by withdraw- 
ing the means by whicu to circulate it, as a mode of meeting those dith- 
culties which the active coudition of that trade can alone enable us to 
support. It cannot, I fear, be said, that no extent of calamity could en- 
danger a momentary disturbance of the cash-payments of the Bank; but 
it must be of a very extraordinary character, and such as it would be 
vain to attempt to guard against.” ra : : 
As to the proper remedies for our existing difliculties, Lord Ashburton’s 
opinions are expressed without the least doubt or hesitation. First, the 
artificial restraints on the issues and management of the Bank imust be 
removed; and secondly, some immediate attempt must be made to bring 
within more prudent bounds the uperations of railroad companies. To 
the intense competition for the use of capital which thess wild operations 
have called into action, his Lordship attributes their full share in the 
production and prolongation of commercial pre.sure, | They constitute a 
feature in the present crisis, which distingvishes it from every former 
crisis, and threatens to protract its duration beyond former example, by 
an ection on the market rate of interest and on the prices of securities,— 
an action in neither case by any means likely to terminate with the ces- 
To obtain, therefore, an immediate repeal 


system on which ovr railway operations have been hitherto conducted, 
3 shall mod | little the existtug competition for the possession of 
sit within bounds more nearly corresponding with 
pply, should be the prime object of 
every one who at sires the continued prosperity of the country; ** these 
two causes haviug,” a s Lordship observes, “in concurrence with and 
weravation of each other, oct ned that state of things, of which, 
smpt to ubate these grievances, | see no termination.’— 
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the utmost conceivable rate of s 


functions of the Bank of England, in its re- 
rte custry of 1 16 Country nd to the state, Lord Asibar- 
furnished us with a jadicious and comprehensive picture, and im 
nlar has forcibly pointed out the various circumstances which make 
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euch an institution indispensable to the due administration of the public 
finances; and he concludes this Lranch of the subject with a few words 
of admonition, so peculiarly applicable to the times, aud so mach wanted, 
that, though not immediately pertinent to our argument, we cannot resist 
the temptation of extracting them :— ; 

“It must be admitted,” he says, ‘ that the daties of the Bank towards 
the Government become more serious and uncertain in extent from the 
modern practice of yearly earn over our sources of revenue, and 
trusting to accident whether our balance is one of deficiency or surplus ; 
this system, which I have always humbly opposed, we shall some day 
bitterly repent: It imposes upon us this year the scandal of a large loau 
in time of profound peace. If for every adverse accident we are to bor- 
row, and on every recurring period of prosperity to throw over our means 
of paying, the end of such a course cannot doubtful; the precise 

riod of our fate cana alone be uncertain. Butthisis a subject, however 
important, which is foreign to my present purpose, and I touch upon It 
solely to exemplify the necessity Government 18 under of having a bank 
on which it can rely for occasional assistance under the various difficulties 
in which it may be placed.” 

In conclusion it is satisfactory to remark—though it is not more than our 
previous experience of Lord Ashbuarton’s good sense and great practical 
knowledge would have led us to expect—that, while the claims of the 
Bank of Englaud to a high place in the genera! estimation, as an instru- 
ment of public benefit, are thus frankly appreciated by him, and while 
the various proceedings which have of late so powerfully conspired to 
obstruct and prevent the wholesome working of that establishment, 
receive his most unsparing condemnation, he never affords the slightest 
countenance to any attack on the standard of value, as established by the 
Act of 1819. He is no patron of the project for making the legal stand- 
ard of value fluctuate with the fluctuations of the market price of gold 
(as if there cculd be such a thing as fluctuation in the price or rate at which 
one ounce of a metal is exchanged for another ounce Of the sam emetal'!!). 
or of any of the kindred chimeras of Birmingham origin. To this class 
of doctrines Lord Ashburton alludes with good-humoured brevity; and 
if, after enduring the neglect of more than a quarter of a century, these 
idJe imaginations seem once more to be acquiring a momentary existence, 
and menacing the foundations of social order, we have to thank the au- 
thors of the Bill of 1844. 

On more than one recent occasion, that measure has been held out by 
its advocates as the necessary complement of the Bill of 1819; its provi- 








union. The Ear!, as might be expected, exhibited no great satisfaction 
at the event. . 

“ Before he could give an answer he must examine the state of his 
daughter's feelings,” he said. ‘ Her happiness was his first considera- 
tiou. Her preference might be evanescent, she might be happier with a 
more influential husband—he with a more wealthy bride.” 

The result of the Earl’s conference with Lady Emily was a promise to 
Leslie, that on his attaining post rauk her hand should be his, and that 
all his influence should be exerted to get him forward in the Service.— 
This was as much as the lover could reasonably expect; although mvre 
than two years must elapse before he could by any possibility obtain the 
desired rauk and his anticipated happinesa. When we are young evena 
few years only before us appear far distant and indistinct. I, for one, 
considered this period along time to wait, and was rather surprised at 
his philosophy in bearing this decision of the Earl’s with so much resig- 
nation. How many events, I thought, might not occur in the mean time 
to mar his bliss. Matters had thus been settled only the day before the 
Juno was ordered to sea, and he had but time to bid his mistress farewell, 
and to harry down to join us at Spithead before he sailed for the Medi- 
terranean. 

A considerable change had come over him since we parted. There 
was that pride iu his eye and boldness in his step, which every man must 
feel who knows that he possesses the pure affection of a lovely woman, 
but there was also at times a poe Gog melancholy in the expression of 
his countenance, which | never before observed, while his spirits had 
lost that buoyancy which formerly distinguished them. To all he was 
kind and geutle as ever; but even the men whispered among themselves, 
that Mr. Leslie had lost his heart while on shore. 

As we touched at Lisbon and Cadiz, some time elapsed before we 
reached Malta, and ere we again suiled for the Lonian Islands, Leslie’s 
commission as Commander arrived from England, and at the same time 
nis appointment to the command of a 10-gun brig, the Seahorse, then on 
the station. He was tosupersede Captain B——, whose post commis- 
sion had come out by the same packet, and as the brig was expected 
from the Levant every day, he remained at Malta to join her. Great 
was my grief at being thus compelled to continue on board my old ship, 
for had the Seahorse been there, I dare say he would have contrived to 
have taken me with him. I then thought this was the greatest misfor- 
tune which could have happened to me. How little do we mortals know 
what is for our benefit. Could we but remember that all things are or- 





sions, we are told, were indispensably required to ensure the unin- | dered by Omnipotent Providence for the best, of how much dissatisfac- 
terrupted solvency of the Bank of England, and there by to preserve the | tion and ingratitade should we be guiltless; how much misery should 
unsullied integrity of the standard; to achieve the object is alleged to | we be saved. I make this obsorvation from a deep conviction of its truth. 
have been the foremost motive with the late premier for proposing his Although thus attached to Leslie, I should have quitted my own ship 
enactment, and it now constitutes nearly the only ground upon which any with much regret, for she was in every respect one of the happiest in 
of his party venture to defend it. Than these notions, however, nothing, | the Service, aud had as nice a set of officers belonging to her as I have 
in our judgement. can be more fallacious. The bill of 1819 rests on its; ever met. I will not describe any of them except our Captain, Sir Ro- 
own basis ; and fa from thinking that its practical efficacy cau be promot- } land Bertram. Of him I must speak, us he was my beau ideal of what a 


ed by any such intermeddling as that of the scheme of 1844, it is our de- 
cided conviction, that by no contrivance could the great purposes of that 
bill be so effectually brought into discredit, or the permanence of the mea. 
sure itself so seriously endangered, as by identifying it in any way with 
the bill of 1844.* 


————_———_ 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


Henry Leslie was one of my best and dearest friends. I had known 
him from my earliestdays. He cut me out the first boat of which I was 
ever possessed ; he taught me to pull an oar, to knot and splice, to reef 
and steer, and to manage the light skiff which floated on his father’s lake. 
In truth, from his exciting tales and conversation [| first imbibed that love 
of the ocean, and of all things » ppertaining to it, which has now become 
a very partof myexistence. With him I first went to sea, where, contin. 
uing the instruction he bad commenced on shore, he initiated me in all 
the mysteries of seamanship. There, though watching over me with all 
the care and solicitude of a father, he kept me under the strictest disci- 
pline, for which I believe I loved him the better. He was then a Mate, 
the senior in the mess, but was soon promoted. Lalmost regreited his 
good fortune, for I was afraid of being separated from him, but to my 
great joy he remained in the same ship, when he gave me the use of his 
cabin to study in and his books to read; a benetit I knew how to ap- 
preciate. 

I cannot describe Leslie as he deserved. High minded and generous, 
with a heart tender as a woman’s, yet brave to an extreme, his appear- 
ance was highly in his favour; the blood of his race (for he was highly 
born) being marked by his noble bearing and his courteous and indepen- 
dent manners. By his equals in rank he was beloved, by the crews who 
served with him he was idolized. 

Having good interest at the Admiralty, he always contrived to have 
me appointed to the ship to which he belonged; I thus served with him 
for several years iu various climes. For sume months we were in the 
North Seas, and then on the South American station; we were next sent 
to cruise on the Coast of Africa, and in the West Indies, and, lastly, we 


served together io the Mediterranean, on board the Juno, 74. Although | 


of a highly poetical and enthusiastic temperament, Leslie was consider- 
ed by his shipmates to be rather nususceptible of the fascinations oi wo- 
man. In truth he did not seek to win the affections of any, nor would 
he throw away his own on one who might not appreciate their value. 
At length, however, a change came overhim. The last time we were in 
England together, while I repaired to the part of the country where my 
family were residing, he set off to enjoy the amusements of what is call- 
ed the London season, which had just then commenced. He frequently 
wrote to me during our separation, describing the scenes and people 
among whom he found himself. Handsome, lively, and of good family 
and fortune, he was welcomed in those circles of the metropolis com- 
posed of men of the highest rank and talent, and of the most lovely and 
fascinating women in Eagland, and consequently in the world. 

Several weeks flew by, while he quaffed deep draughts from the glit- 
tering chalice of gaiety, the bitter and nauseous dregs of which prove 
how unwholesome is too often the bright-coloured potion. Yet he, it 
appeared, had not hitherto found it so. As far as [ could judge by his 
letters, he had as yet escaped the attractions by which he was surreund- 
ed, and was looking forward with satisfaction to the time when his duty 
should aga.n call him to sea, when he happened to be introduced to the 
family of the Earl of Ravelin. The earl had an only daughter, a young 
and very lovely girl, yet her beauty, as Leslie assured we, compared with 
her other perfections, appeared her least attractive quality. She was 


slightly formed, with a skin of snowy whitenees, aud long fair hair, just | 


tinged with an auburn hue; her eyes of deepest blue were shaded by 
dark eye-lashes, which increased their soft and tender expression, and 
her height was sufficient to make her appear tall-among others without 
being conspicuous. Of the sweetest teinper, graceful in mind as well as 
in form, with abundance of talent and wit, yet never obtrading it, and a 
voice of perfect melody, she was dot don by her father and beloved by 
all who had the happiness of knowing her Thus did Leslie describe 
the Lady Emily Manuing; nor did { tind, when I subsequentl, became 
acquainted with her, that he had at all overdrawn her portrait. 

‘To see such a being was, in his opinion, to love her: To love her, as 
he felt she ought to be loved, was to deliver his whole sonl into her keep- 
ing, to let his thoughts dwell al ne with her, to weave every hope of fu- 
ture joy round her bright presence. 

She too was of an euthnsiasti@ temperament, nor did the devoted ad- 
miration of the young sailor fail of working that effect on her feelings, 
which the common-place attentions of those ordinary beings, the butter- 
fly lovers and carpet kuigh*sof society, by whom she was generally eur- 
rounded, had no power of doing. She yielded her heart gradually but 
completely; she loved as woman only loves. Leslie discovered hig hap- 
piness just as he received orders to join his ship. She did not disguise 

her fond atf-otion, but referred him to her father for his sanction to their 





* Jus: as we had elosed the above article a pamphlet has been put into 
our hands bearing the title of “Crisis aud the Currency, from the pen of 


naval officer should be. His manuers were polished, kind, and affable. 
He was a first-rate seaman, and brave as the bravest: humane in the ex- 
treme, he never punished if he considered that his duty to the Service 
would allow him to avoid *t, nor on the mosttrying occasions did he lose 
the calm equanimity of his temper. These qualincations, with a digni- 
| fied aud commanding person, secured him the respect and love of all 

who were brought within the sphere of his influence, nor is it too much 
| to say that in the Service he was universally beloved. With such a Cap- 
| tain | passed three years of my life, aud, had not a circumstance occur- 
red which for a time threw a gloom over my spirits. it would have been a 
period of happiness with as little alloy as fal's usually to the lot even of 
| young and bucyant hearts. 

Alter quitting Malta we visited Athens and several other interesting 
places in Greece ; we then sailed for the Levant, running down the coast 
of Syria, and anchored at lastoff Alexaudria While the ship lay there, 

, with several other officers, made a voyage sume way up the mysteri- 
ous, and far-famed Nile, visiting on our way Grand Cairo, the pyramids, 
| the catacombs, and many of the majestic ruins which border its banks. 
| The pleasure which even now I experience ata retrospect of those days 
| Shows me how much I must then have enjoyed the novel and varied 
; scenes I visited, though I doubt, were I again to return there, whether 
| the reality would equal the gorgeous splendour which time has flung over 
| them on my memory. [ must recollect, however, thal I have a tale—a 
| sad one, alas! to narrate. 

After an absence of some months, we again cast anchor in Valetta har- 

| bour, where to my great joy | found that the Seahorse had arrived that 
very morning. As soon as [ could, { asked and obtained leave to pay my 

| friend a visit. Ou going on board the brig | learned that he was on shore, 
| where | directly followed him, aud found him at some lodgings he usually 





— Se 
slightly infirm from recent illness, possessing also a most dignified and 
pleasing address, with a countenance which bespoke aa aminble disposh 
tion. a Emily danced frequently throughout the evening, and ap. 
peared but slightly fatigued, when Leslie, with affectionate solicitude, 
handed her to her carriage. I could not help wishing that the family 
physician had been present to forbid her thus exerting herself. 

Leslie directly afterwards quitted the ball-room which had lost its 
only attraction, and as I walked home with him to his lodgings, he de- 
clared himself one of the happiest men in existence. 

My duty compelling me to return on board, 1 did not see Leslie for 
two days. The next time [ met him was on the deckwf the Juno. 

I was doing duty one forenoon as Mate of the watch, when the sentry 
gave notice that the Captain was coming alongside. After calling out 
the guard to receive him, and manning the side-ropes, as | looked through 
a port to ascertain how soon he ane be on board, I saw that he was 
accompanied by some ladies, and two or three naval officers and other 
gentlemen, among whom I recognised Leslie. Sir Roland Bertram was 
the first to come on deck to receive his guests, and to hand Lady Emily 
up the side, for she was, as I suspected when 1 saw Leslie, one of the 
party, as was Lord Ravelin. After they had gone the rounds of the ship, 
tasted the grog and soup, and visited the ward-room and gun-room, they 
repaired to the Captuin’s cabin, where, in the meantime, luncheon had 
been got ready for them. ‘ We shall require your assistance, Mr. 
R. ,»’ said Sir Roland smiling, as [ was about to withdraw, [I was 
rather a favuurite of his] so I accoriingly entered. 

While the Captain was showing Lord Ravelin and Lady Emily round 
the cabins, I heard him observe— 

“ That, Lord Ravelin, will be your private apartment, and this will be 
your danghter's, and we can easily arrange a small berth. within call 
for a, attendant, so that you will be as private as if on buard your own 
yacht.” 

Taking the first opportunity to tell Leslie what I had heard, I asked 
him for an explanation ; when he informed me that Sir Roland, who was 
an old friend of Ravelin’s, hearing that it was considered by the medical 
men advisable that Lady Emily should enjoy the sea air as much as pos- 
sibly, had offered togive hima cruize to the Ionian Islands, where we 
were about to proceed, and to return without delay. 

“ Tam delighted to say,” he added, “ that I am to keep in company 
with the Juno. I should have much liked to fitted up the cabin of the 
Seahorse for the reception of Lady Emily and her father, but for her 
comfort the present plan is far preferable ; in truth a 10-gun brig is not ex- 
actly the craft caleed for a lady’s abode.” 

He was right. The Seahorse, though a very pretty vessel for one of 
the old 10-gun brigs, and fast before the wind, was noted for being ex- 
ceedingly crank. Thanks to the improving knowledge of our naval ar- 
chitects, we are not likely to have any more of them. The loss of 
many a gallant crew encoflined in their hulls pronounces their unworthi- 
nass. 

It was a bright and glorious morning, when the blue-peter flying at 
the fore, a signal-gun was fired, our anchor hove up, and in stately trim 
our noble ship stood out of the barbour of Val: tta, followed by the lite 
Seahorse, who with her light spars spread with a crowd of canvas was 
doing her best to keep way with us. She might have been likened to 
> oung fawn following the majestic doe of the reindeer over its native 
wilds. 

Lady Emily, who, since her first visit to the ship had exhibited some 
slight symptoms of illness, seemed to revive with the pure sea breeze, 
and was able to walk the deck for some time together, either with Sir 
Roland or her father, without being fatigued. I observed ker, a8 she did 
so, constantly turn her head towards the brig, with a look which would 
have given the fullest assurance to Leslie, had he required it, of 
her devoted affection. The sun went down, and again arose, and there 





| was the Seahorse always at her post on our weather quarter, the wind 


continuing steady and moderate from the vorth-west. | suspect that we 
were in no hurry to make the voyage. for | observed that, whenever the 
breeze freshened, we always, by Sir Roland’s orders, shortened sail, to 
enable the brig to keep us company, so that her lover's vessel greeted 
the eyes of our fair passenger every morning whea she wade her appear- 
ance on deck. How she loved to gaze upon the gracefr! fabric, toadmire 
her buoyant form, the trim of her sails, the delicate tracery of her rigging, 
and then to expatjate on the delights of a seaman's life, the majestie 
beauty of the boundless ocean, his moving home. She saw it bright and 
sunny; she knew not of the dark reverse. 

There is less monotony in a voyage in the Mediterranean than 
perhaps in any other sea. There are so many places of interest to visit, 
so much beautiful coast scenery, and sudden changes of weather, anda 
climate iv general so delightful, thatit is deservedly the most favourite 





occupied, preparing to accompany a mutual acquaintance, Captain G—, 
to his house to dinner. I was forthwith included in the invitation, and 
| enjoyed avery pleasant party, to the agreeableness of which the daugh- 
ters ofour host much cuatributed. A ball was to take place the same | 
evening at the Auberge de Province, to which of course, had not our in- | 
| clinatious led us, we were in duty bound to go. When we rose to join 
| the ladies in the drawing-room, we found that the carriage had already 
conveyed them to the scene of festivity, and had returned for us. 

In consequence of this arrangement, Leslie, who had taken my arm, 
and I eutered the ball-room together. We were advancing leisurely to- 
wards the farther endof it, when he suddenly started, the colour forsook 
lis cheeks, and I felt his arm tremble in miae. 

“ Good heavens,” he exclaimed in a hurried tone. ‘“ Can it be ?” 

I was not long in discovering the cause of hisemotion. Before us sat 
a young lady, beautiful as the lly she seemed, bat! too, as delicate and 
fragile. Hereyes were large and lustrous, her skin was pure as the diven 
snow, but there was, I thought, that hectic glow on her cheek, which too 
| often cruelly betrays the lurking presence of the most insidious of all 
| diseases in many a fair bosom. Several officers of high rank stood round 
her, endeavuuring in vain to win a smile from her lips, but no sooner did 
her eyes meet those of Leslie, than she exhibited equal agitation with 
himself. Withdrawing his arm from mine he advanced repidly towards 
her. She half rose to meet him, their hands were clasped, their eves 
spoke language eloquent, and I had no longer a doubt that I beheld the 
Lady Emily Manning. But what cause had brought her to Malta [ was 
at a loss to conjecture, as I felt sure that her appearance was totally unex- 
pected by Leslie. 

Her previous attendants one by one withdrew, and the lady and her 
future husband were leit fora few minutes to the enjoyment of each 
other’s society. 

The fond lover did not, happily for himself, perceive the change which 
a few short moaths had wrought in the health of the object of his affec- 
| tions. He might well, indeed, have been deceived by the rosy blush 
| which suffused her fair cheek, and neck of alabaster, as their eyes encoun- 
tered. I was not so easily misled; forI had before seen the stealthy 
workings of cousumption, and could not, I feared, mistake its fatal signs. 


| 








It was, therefore, with a feeling of deep melancholy that I watched the 
hiappiness of my friend and his mistress till my sensatious became too | 
intense for suiferance, and [ endeavoured to persuade myself that I must 
be deceived, and that the delicacy of her appearance, which had so much 
struck me, was rather natural to her than the result of illness. While I 
was still watching them, Leslie took Lady Emily’s haud, and led her out | 
to join a quadrille just then forming, and, as at the same time a friend in- 
sisted on introduciug me to a lady with whom I was bound to dance, 
{ was for a short period separated from them. When I next saw Lady 
Emily, she was dancing with another person to whom she had previously 

' been engaged, aud I found Leslie by my side. 

“Congratulate me, my dear feliow, on this happy meeting,” he ex- 
claimed, taking my arm. ‘You must have guessed doubtlessly with 
whom I was dancing. By the bye, I ought to have introduced you: par- 
don me for iny neglect, and [ will dos» immediately. Is not our meet 
ing extraordinary? Lady Emily and her father have been at Malta only 
aweek. They tormed their plans so suddenly that they had no time to 
let me know their intentions, for being offered a passage in the Minerva, 

| which was on the point of sailing, they were even hurried in the'r pre- 
parations. They left England, she tells me, partly on account of Lord 





Mr. John Kinner of Glesgow, which appears to us to be written with no | Ravelin’s health, which has been indifferent lately, and also because the 


a: “ae 4 
ordinary ability, acd which we venture to recommend to the perusal of 
our readers. it comes too late to admit of any attempt on our part to ana. 
, its Contents in detail but we must say, that the auihor seems to have 
t 


oroughly mastered his subject, and to evince very clear and comprehen- | have been delicate; indeed, Lady Ravelin k 


sive views of what we consider to be the trae theory of the currency. 
We are bound, however, at the same time to add, that to the scheme, 
which it seems ty be the maia object of his work to recommend, for in- 
trodacing the Scotch b inking system into England, substituting a curren- 
cy of one-puund n>‘es for gold, and an array of competing joint-stock banks 
for the Bank of Eogland—to this scheme, in a! its parts, we entertain 
most serious objections—which his argament, ably urged th: ughfit be, 
has in no material degree removed. The system o banking in Scotland, 
we freely admit, works admirably where it is; but it yet remains to be 
proved, that it could have been conducted with the same success, had it 
not been supported by the vicinity of the English system, with ite metallic 
oireulation, and the Bavk of England at its head. 


family physician advized her to spend a winter in the South of Europe, 
more a8 a precautionary measure, he assured her, than from the existence 
of any absolute necessity for her so doing. Some of ber mother’s family 
nerself died uf consumption, 
but no fears cre entertained about her. 1am rejoiced to say, that they 
are so pleased with Malta, that they intend to winter here, and then re 
turn home by way of Italy, when I trust that I shall be able to accompa- 
1 rece Eh, my dear fellow! was any man so fortunate? Do not you 
almost envy my happiness ?”’ 

I could say nothing to throw a shadow over his enjoyment of the mo- 
meut, but while I congratulated him on the arrival of his mistress, I felt 
how an wae be the happiness he prized. I was soon afterwards 
introduced by my friend to Lady Emily, and also to the Ear! of Ravelin, 
with whose courteous and kind reception of me I was much gratified, as 
it showed the estimation in which he held his future son-in-law. He was 


station. Iam not superstitious, at least not more so than sailors in ge- 
neral are supposed to be ; but, I knew not why, from the commence- 
ment of that voyage my spirits were low ul heavy—there was e 
strnage seuse of coming evil, which I acknowledged *o myself, yet 
trusted would prove fallacious. The seque! will show whether or not I 


was deceived. I might, I thought, feel the same uinety and nine times, 
and find the forebodings (shall 1 so call them 7) false ; but the hundredth, 
and thisI fancied would be that one, they would prove fatal. There 


happened, in truth, several events which I could not help believing were 
ominous of ill. First, two sudden and violent deaths occurred, A sea- 
man, one of the most active and best hands in the ship, who, in the most 
furious gale, when reefing topsails, was constantly at the weather earing, 
fell, during a calm, from the fore-topsail yard-arm into the sea, and, al- 
though an admirable swimmer, sunk to rise no more. Another man, 
while we were practising at our guns, fell back, witli the lanyard in his 
hand; the gun went off, and as we rushed forward to raise him up, we 
found that all assistance was vain—the vital spark lad fled. 

Following these events, one evening, at the end of asuitry day, while 
Lady Emily was seated on deck, enjoying the fresh air which fauned her 
cheeks, 2 sinoke was seen to ascend from the main haichway, and at the 
same moment, several seamen rushed « n deck, with consternation depict- 
ed on theircountenaaces. The officers hurried forward, and were met 
by the Carpenter, who reported to the first Lieutenant that the ship was 
on fire. The drom beat to quarters, and the men, wiih perfect discipline, 
flew to their stations, while the First Lieutenant, with the Carpenter and 
his crew, descended to ascertain the extent ofthe evil The suspense 
during their absence was awiul, for the sinoke, in darko Jumns, continued 
to rise, and extend over all the ship. What then musi lave been Leslie’s 
feelings, when Sir Roland signalized him to keep closer, and to have 
his boats in the water ready to render assistance! He must soon have 
divined the fearful cause of the order, though, like us, ig) rant of the ex- 
tent of the danger. 

For some time we could not tell whether the fire had originated near 
the magazine or spirit-room; but at length it was reported to be near the 
iatter, and every man in the ship, knowing the particular office allotted 
to him, united like one perfect engine in quenching the rising fiames. 1 
need not describe the operations; the fire was at length got under, and 
the danger was past. Lady Emily, during those aw’ |] moments, remain- 
ed calm and collected, clinging to the arm of her father, who leant over 
her with fond solicitude for her safety ; and I saw a tevr of gratitude ex 
cape from his eye, as Sir Rolaud informed him that we were no longer 
in peril. 

A few hours afterwards, a gale came on, though it lasted scarcely 4 
diy. It was indeed providential that the accident had not occurred 
during its continuance. 

“| don’t like the look of that fire, Sir,” observed an o'd Quarter-mastet 
to me,as hecame aft; “if werse is not coming, I don't know the punts 
of the compass—depend on it, Sir.”’ 

We then for a spell had a return of fine weather, with frequent caime, 
when Sir Roland constantly invited Leslie to dine on board the Juno. 
He did so, I suspect, as much for the sake of his fair passenger as to pay 
attention to Leslie. Those were happy moments for the lovers, for our 
kind Captain took care to leave them as much as possible to the unister- 
rupted enjoyment of each other’s society. 

After touching at several of the Ionian Islanda and at two orthree ports 
in Greece, we anchored at Corfu, where we remained some days, aud 
then once more shaped our course for Malta. ; 

We were within three days’ sail of our destination, when a little be- 
fore midday it fell a dead an, the Seaboree being less than a quarter of 
a mile astern of us. It was one of those days of | »veliness, more frequent 
ly encountered in the Mediterranean than in most other latitudes, when 
the blue vaulted world, with its bright sparkling sea, its green sunny 
shores, and pure elastic atmosphere, appears | be an habitation fitted 
rather for spirits of light and beauty than for beings prone, like man, 
deeds of havoc and destruction. As looked over the side at the fairy- 
like form of our tiny consort, I forgot that she was, lik: our more ma- 
jestic ship, an engine to slay and alarm, and [ coulu have fancied her some 
tenien being, the guardian of the tranquil deep vn which she floated. 
Lady Emily, escorted by the Barl, just theu came on deck to breathe the 

ure air, and, as I gazed on her from a distance, I prayed that she might 
is spared to bless the earth with her grace and beauty, and to prove @ 
wife worthy of my noble friend. 








a tall and very handsome man, though already advanced in life, and 


I fell into a reverie. I was aroused from it by the voice of Sir Boland 
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ordering me to take a note on beard the Seahorse. It proved. asI sus- 
pected, av invitation to Leslie. A boat was lowered, and, with another 
epistlc from the ward-room mess, to invite some of their brother officers 
to dinner, ina few minutes I was on the deck of the brig. The Midship- 
men had also deputed ine to invite some of their own rank, and, as may 
be supposed, no refusals were sent when I returned on board. I was 
speedily followed by Leslie, who was too happy at finding an excuse 
through Sir Roland’s kindness to spend som? hours in the suciety of his 
mistress. With a joyous step, he sprang on board, brightness in his eye, 
a smile upon his lips, his heart bounding with pride. As she sat on deck, 
he stood by her side, watching with the fondest atlection every expres- 
sion of her lovely countenance; nor do I believe that, even up to that 
time, had u suspicion of the frail tenure by which her life was held cross- 
ed his miud. Happy for him that it wasso. They spoke of their pre- 
sent enjoyment, the days of happiness 1n store for them, the regions they 
would visit together, the shores of sanny Italy, the lands of romantic 
Greece, the cottage amid some lovely scenery, where they would settle 
tranquilly at last. A gentle breeze had sprung up, which tempered the 
air playing uuder the awning, beneath which Lady Emily reclined. 
People talk much of the monotony of the sea, but, for my own part, I 
bave never found cause to complain of it. Behold it sometimes, as then, 
shiniag with dazzling brightness—now dark and gloomy, like Lethe’s 
stream—and auon lashed to fury by the raging tempest. As the eyes of 
the lovers gazed on it, so calm and beautiful did it look, that they for- 
ot how treacherous and deceitful it could prove. They were watch- 


Some of the best men came aft; their axes gleaming in their hands. 
The lee mizen shrouds were cut away, the weather followed, and a few 
strokes sent the mizen mast, with all its top hamper, dashing amid the 
billows. Still the ship lay helplessly on her side. 

* Cut away the main mast!” cried the Captuin. 

The seamen eprang to their stations. The mast fell with a crash into 
the ocean. It was a moment of intense auxiety. The ship felt the re- 
lief atlorded her, and rising on her keel slowly turned her head from the 
blast. Away she flew before it, rivalliug the scud in speed, and throw- 
ing the foaming waters high over her bows. As I before observed, words 
caunot convey an adequate idea of the terrific realities of the scene, or of 
the rapidity with which the events I have mentioned followed each other. 
But a few minutes had passed since the gallant Leslie aud his officers 
had stood on our deck, in high health and spirits. Now, alas! where 
were they? His graceful bark and all on board lay engulphed beneath 
the raging billows, and our noble ship, almost a wreck, was hurrying on 
—perhaps to destruction. 

Such ure the chances of a sailor’s life. 

I had daring this period been endeavouring to protect the form of Lady 
Emily from the fury of the tempest, calling loudly fur assistance. Sir 
Roland was the first to hear me. 

“ Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I fancied she had been conveyed 
below; and Lord Ravelin, where is he 7” 

“He was but just now stauding near his daughter,,” I answered. “I 
fear that he has been hurt.” 





ing a shoal of sportive dolphins, which were playing round the ship, and 


now and then one of those beautiful inhabitants of the Mediterranean, | 


the Nautilus, or Portuguese man-of-war, would rise from the deep, and 
spreading its tiny sail, skim along the surface of the mirror-like ocean. 

“ Ob that we could have a bark of our own, to sail together over these 
tranquil waters, and visit the lovely shores of this inland sea!” I heard 
Lady Emily say, as I passed near them. 

“We may, some day, dearest,” answered Leslie, pressing her hand, 
“when you shall be my Ocean Queen, and I will be the Monarch of 
our little we.ld.” 

I may appear to be somewhat minute in my description; but every 
event of that awful day was too indelibly stamped on my mind ever to 
be erased by time. At length, as the evening drew towards a close, 
though the wind coutinued light, and the sea calm, the aspect of the sky 
geve tokens of a change in the weather. To a landsman’s eye all seem- 
ed as before, but dead to leeward there appeared suddenly a small white 
cloud just rising out of the sea; it looked like a snow-capped mountain 
in the distauce, All the oflicers of the ship, as well as our guests, were 
collected ondeck. I saw Sir Roland glance his eye round the horizon, 
as did oue or two of the officers, and then exchange significant looks with 
each other. 

“ Leslie,” said Sir Roland, beckoning to him, “ you had better get on 
board your ship, aud make all snug. We shallhaveabreezesoon. Bear 
a hand, my good fellow,” he added, as Lesiie passed him, ‘you have not 
a momeut tu lose.” 

_The lovers exchanged a tender pressure of the hand, and Leslie tore 
himself from her side The boats of the Seahorse were piped away, and 
in a minute were pulling rapidly towards the brig. The ir girl watch- 
ed her lover as long as she could distinguish his features, when faint 
from the exertion she bad made to appear well before him, she sank 
down on her couch. 

“ Lady Einily, 1 must entreat you to go below, for we shall have a 
strong breeze presently, to which you ought not to be exposed,” said Sir 
Roland, approaching her. 

“ Ob no, no,”’ she auswered, “let me enjoy a little longer the pureair 
of heaven. {am not afraid of the storm, I assure you.” 

And she rose and walked to the side of the ship whence her eye could 
watch the Seahorse, nor could all the persuasions of Sir Robert and the 
Karl induce tier to alter her determination. 

Iu the meautime the hands had been turned up, and every preparation 
made for gettiug the ship sung, should the threatening tempest approach 
us. The little cloud had now become a dense mass of white mist, rising, 
as it were, against the wind, and rapidly extending over the whole hori- 
zon, while overhead not a cloud floated on the pure blue sky. The cir- 
cumstances | ain describing, it must be remembered, either occurred si- 
multaneously or quickly succeeded each other. 

“What do you think of the look of those clouds to leeward, Mr. Ber- 
nard ?"’ said Sir Rolaud, addressing our First Lientenant, an old officer, 
who had seen much service. 

“I have seen such befvure, Sir, in these seas, when our ship was struck 
by a white squail, which !eft us a complete wreck, with twelve of our 
people killed by the vivid lightuing which accompanied it.” 

“God grant we may escape the like,” said Sir Roland; *“ but we will 
be prepared for the worst. Shorten sail, Mr. Bernard.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” auswered the zealous First, as he hurried forward to 
obey our chief's command. * There are few moments to spare if we would 
save the sticks,” he added; and thenina sharp ringing voice issued the 
necessary command to take in the lofty sails. The men, who were ex- 
pecting the orders, sprang up the rigging, and rapidiy aud quietly they 
were obeyed. Again he cast bis eyes round on the dense white masses 
of cloud uow advancivg every instaut with increasing speed from the 
north-east, the rays of the setting sun tinging their edges with a ruddy 
hue. Oaward they came, not directly towards us, but forming a wide 
circle as each moment they grew thicker aud thicker. As yet uot asound 
of the approaching gale had been heerd, but suddenly a rushing noise, 
like the roiliug ofa thousand chariot wheels struck our ears. 

= Man the fore and main clue-garnets, spanker-brails,—jib down haul 
—c eur the fore-top-mast staysail,” sang out the First Lieutenant, with 
rapil voice; “shorten sail,—lower the topsails.’ These orders followed 
in rapid succession. 

Darker and darker grew the 
to windward, and then, like a 
loud shouts a square 


clouds, as wheeling round they appeared 

slik mighty squadron of cavalry charging with 
! . of infantry, they rushed impetuously down towards 
us with a herce and tremendous roar, the furious wind ploughing up and 
rending in its rapid course the face of ocean into wild leaping aud foam- 
ing waves. Vollies of terrific thunder resounded through the sky, while 
lightning, blue and vivid, darted from the darkening mass, and playing 
around us, threatened us with destruction. *§ 

Like sume furious dwmou intent ou ill, the squall struck our noble 
ship. Proud as weealled her, she yielded helylessly to iis powers. In 
an instaut, though e ery hailiard and sheet was let go, se was on her 
beam-ends, the water rushing in even at her main-deck pows. At that 
pean tine Cackenederpeas ied ings age wo ofote Bor 

; f eward. The same flash shiv- 
ered the maiu-topmasi, when the squall taking it carried it with its spars 
rigging over the side; the fore-topmast stay sail was blown like a gos- 
samer web from the bolt ropes aud carried away far to leeward, ‘aud 
thus, instead of runuing belure the gale we lay helplessly exposed to its 
fury. Ihave attempted, in afew words, to describe the scene, but I feel 
how far auything pen can write must tallshort of the terrific reality. The 
stoutest seaman stood agh ist, and every officer waited with breathless 
perce Ringer ft ng happen. So occupied was everybody with the 
— a =a lat uo one thought of looking how it fared with 
of the ater TF ge Sm moment my duty took me to the after part 
a gna vou ni _ k had sent Lord Ravelin, unable to save 
with convulsive e ier ry to the saul yoy termed Emily, unsupported, held 
direction of her lover's vessel it a soca r, faint, but falls pons 
ieeitaein cect ae . it was then a cry, faint, but full of ago- 
aie rider gh y , ar. rushed forward, Lady Emily had sunk 
a Yankee oe _ pact rm , The Seahorse was nowhere visible, 
st ee eet a ‘ lowarde the spo” where she had been that I 
: woah ach'p siuking beneath the fuaming waves. At the same 
— ut ® mist-like form, of human shape, with flowing drapery, appear- 
= ) wt oy u tu leeward u the blast, where, joined by another sliape, 

hey seemed ty asce nd amid the clouds to wards the heavens, and a stream 
of melody of joyous souud, | thought, came back upon my ear. I bent 
he to raise L. a ly Binily, but sie moved not, she breathed not. I took 
pesegin ar it fell list! ‘ssly by her side, and the sad conviction forced itself 
me that slr was dead ; L shouted for aid, but the tempest drowned 
my voice, and the iucreasiag darkness prevented my beingseen. 
neue tee Finn | be n- = the sea rushing into her ports to 
the Weather-s le The : : , re ws 7 5 wed ere cones eo ber + 0 
oe Br-side, he atmosphere grew d urker and darker; the clouds, 
1eH seemed to press us duwa by their weight, discharging deluges of 
ame sae hail, sent forth peal upon peal of thunder and fash after flash of 
mar + pom. ; the wind howled and reared with deafening 
, , augbing suru the voices of the officersas they attempted tu 
issue their orders: while night setting in added to the horrors of the 
ae. Head-sail was again huisted, but the ship refused to wear. The 
pos hs oe such au Ovcasion now alone remaiued for us; the masts 
atter auvtaer must be cut away. It was a desperate remedy, but it 
wus the ouly chance of saving the ship. 
Pach y ond Prspeornyg Dah a. occurrence with a seaman’s eye, had not 
ore pos - His deep voice was now heard through his speak 
§ trumpet. Stand by to cut away the masts,” he cried. 


As soon a8 some of the crew came aft with lantborns, Lord Ravelin 
was found on the deck, stanned by the blow of a falling spar, and he was 
in this state cagveyed to his cabin; as was Lady Emily to her's. The Sur- 
geon was instantly summoned, and anxiously we awaited his opinion. 
He soon again appeared, the expression of his countenance betraying the 
truth. My fears were too sadly realized. Lady Emily—the young, the 
loved, the beautiful—was no more. The shock of what her eye alone be- 
held had been more than her strength could bear. In that moment of 
terror, her spirit, too gentle for this rough world, had quitted its fair but 
fragile tenement, and those who loved in life were not by death divided. 
To this day I have been unable to divest myself of the idea that I be- 
held her spirit, conjoined to that of my friend, ascending to regions far 
purer and mure blessed thap this. My imagination might have misled 
me, aad yet to my senses the vision appeared clear and defined. If such 
things can be, then surely I was not deceived. 

The white squall subsided almost a rapidly as it had commenced; the 
wind shifted back to its original quarter, the sea went down, and the 
moon and stars shone forth upon the dancing waves. 
| Beautiful and calm looked the laughing ocean, and nothing was there 
to tell of the scene of strife which had just occurred. Contriving to rig 
| jury-masts, we stood back to the spot where we had last seen the Sea- 
a but not a trace of her was to be found, nor has there been to this 
ay. 
Sad and melancholy was our short voyage to Malta. I had lost my 
best friend: the ag d Earl had been bereaved of his only child. He 
lingered on for some time, but before the year had closed he followed his 
daughter to the grave. They sleep where rest their noble ancestors, 
whilst the boundless ocean is the gullant Leslie's tomb. 


— — @——_ 


[We have received the following verses from Montreal, prefaced with 
this note. ] 


My Dear Sir—You will pardon the warmth of my greeting; ‘‘ but as 
the liberties of the press are always dear to a people, the Atlas editors of 
the press should be so likewise.’’ Having seen in your columns pieces 
both in prose and verse well calculated either to promote the cause of 
morality or the philanthropy of mankind, I inclose you the following 
rather long tirade, not because of either its classicality of versification or 
the strength and originality oy its poetry—simply because it advocates the 
principles of Humanity and the case of the Friendiess. 
Allow me to remain, Sir, with respect and esteem, yours truly, 

To the Editor of the Albion. Tue Suave or Hoop. 





TO THE SYMPATHIES OF THE WORLD 
ON BEHALF OF THE ORPHAN. 
For the Albion. 
The cold, keen wind did howl, 
And swept o’er mount and loa, 
Asthe famished wolfhow!ls for his look’d for prey, 
And it quiver’d each spray of the tree: 
Aud beut with its power each sturdy stem 
And sliattered the snips on the sea. 


In truth ‘twas a bilter night, . 

And the rain came dashiug down 

As if each dark cloud thatswept on the storm 
With a drear and omiuons frown , 

Were hands of Hate —to the Spirit of Fate 
That fain the world would drown— 


Drown—blight, with sleet and hail 

With the chill of the keen blast high, 

And each gust of the wild and fearful gale, 
Came swooping across the sky: 

As if prisoned iu hell a chained dog fell, 
Was rushing to Liberty. 


I travelled on with quicker step 
To reach my own dear fire, 
Where looks were bright, as the golden light 








Atthesightofanenemy, _ 
With a low hollow groan, a wild laugh anda moan, 
She laid back her head to die. 


With horrorI gazed on the corpse 

Till methought I her spirit could see 
Hov’riug around each child on the ground, 
And counting them, one, two, three, 

And then witha smile, as if to wile, 

She poiated them out to me. 


Look there, and she waved her hand, 

As it Uwere to the place where they 

Some weeping upon the new stiff’ning corpse, 
Ol the parent tha. ghastly lay, 

Some crying tor ived or in feverish mood 
Sucked muisture from out the clay. 


Look there—at the pity of man: 

Call the Pharisee hither to smile; 

How faithfully woe does his charity scan, 

How carefully sorrow does file, 

Yestere’en ’twas no more—I was turned from each doer 
As a hypocrite, wanton, and vile. 


Vile, for begging my bread 

To etill all my young ones’ cry ; 

But without one question, as true or false, 

Were the prayers I did tearfully ply, 

I was beaten and scorned, of prison forewarned, 
And here had but then to fly. 


Oh! how will my young ones live, 

Wili sott mercy pity them now, 

Will the words of God warm, one, one heart— 
Them shelter and food allow: 

They’re of those that preach, and charity teach, 
Many enough I trow. 


Will the cold, selfish world refuse 

The crumb that does wastefally fall 

From the board of the rich, and the table of pride? 
Aye, begrudge them the manger and stall, 

Where the brute and the beast, daily do feast, 
While the poor doth in hunger fall 

Down, down, as dead, with the sky overhead 
Their only mourner and pall. 


Will the dame wear one satin the less, 

Or the squire one horse wiil part, 

To give bread to my young, or clothe them warm, 
And keep them from poverty’s smart? 

Aye, p’rhaps us they're past, some rich man may cast 
His mite trom the thousands gained hourly fast, 

And thauk Gud he’s a charitabie heart. 


I know not, nor dare I to look 
On futarity’s gloom-clouded brow, 
To the Father who watches the sparrow’s fall 
And clothes the herbs as they grow. 
- li leave them, that He will from grief set them free, 
But oh! mortal, pity them now. 
Tux Snape or Hoop. 


_—— 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


NO. II.—THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, A LONG NIGHT 
AND A LONG STORY. 
Soon after the conclusion of the last story of “ Seeing the Devil,” with 
which Miss Lucy expressed herself so much dissatistied, the company 
separated for,the night. The storm still raged with unabated fury, 
and the prospect of its continuance for another day quite exhausted the 
patience of Mr. Richardson. He stretched out both his legs and his 
arms, and expanded his jaws to their fullest extent, aud proclaimed the 
day to have eeu the most tiresome he ever spent in his life. 
*“ T never saw one that was too long to home,” he said, “for 1 can al- 
ways find enoughto do. Fine days, rainy days, and stormy days, are all 
alike to me. ut-doors or in-doors, a body needu’t be idle ; bat, away 
trom home, with your bead like horned cattle, fastened in the stanchels, 
a-chewing of the cud, or sitting before the fire, a-working as hard as you 
can, turning one thumb over the other, is dull music. it makes a slow 
day of it, aud this has been about the longest I ever passed; though, af- 
ter all, it ain’t to be named with an endless night I once spent. It was 
longer than you, Broadcloth, who are only five feet nothin’, and some- 
thing beyond me, who am six feet and a considerable piece to spare ; 
dnd, before we part, I will tell you how and when it was. 
“Tn the fall of 1820, I think it was, when I lived to the head of Bear 
River, I took a notion into my head one day to go out a moose calling ; 
sol strapped on my powder-horn and shot-belt, and put some balls into 


woods. Well, first I visited one mooseground, and then another, and | 
never see them so scarce in all my life; and, at last, by the end of the 
third day, I get off ever so far from home away to the southward, and my 
provisions got out, and I couldn’t see bird nor beast, nor anything to teed 
on, and | was almost starved, that’s a fact. Says I to myself, says I, 








my pocket, and took a trifle to eat with me, and set off alone iuto the’ 





Tat wakes up the forest quire: 
Tochant their praise in warbling lays 
With glad und warm desire. 


When pussiug a desolate shed 

Where every rafter shook, 

With a rattle as shiv'ring for very cold, 

For cold was its dreary look, 

I saw a light stream with checker’d gleam, 

As the star beam o’er a brook, 

And [ heard with a chill, rise choking and high 
A wild sobbing scream, in death’s agony. 


I paused, and entered the place, 

For the doorway open did stare, 

As with hollow gaze, yet expressive mien, 
That the eyes of death oft wear ; 

But I started with fear, to sxe, even here, 
A woman and children there. 


And oh! I shall never forget, 

The scene thatscarred on my sight 

To see seven human forms and souls 

In such a forsaken plight : 

Why ! the fiends of the pit would not have thenght fit, 
To rest there on sucha night. 


Upon the dank ground they lay 

O’er which from the roof did fall, 

Huge cold round drops, with pitiless foroe, 

That numb’d e’en the reptile’s crawl: 

Which lay here and there, on the damp floor thore, 
Crouch’d up for warmth as a ball 


No straw, scarce clothes had they, 

No light savea rushlight’s swale, 

That plac’d on a stone, seemed there alone 
Flick’ring upon the gale, 

As the spirit of hope, about to elope 

And leave them to weep and wail, 
Without one joy, one comfort on earth— 
The future ali death, the present all dearth. 


And the mother she tried to shie!d 

Her young from the cold, cold blast, 

Each rag she possessed was given to warm 

The children round whom were cast, 

With the hug of despair, her arms numb'd and bare 
And that hug tho" long, ‘twas her last. 


For with closed, clench’d jaw, as if she saw 
Fuod flitting before her eyes, 


Till they lit with a blaze, like a wild beast’s gaze 


‘Shall I go back while I’m abie, or shall I hold ou and trust luck?” and, 
seein’ that I never failed yet, I thought I. wouldn't give in, but persevere ; 
so I drew my belt tighter round my stomach, which was pretty empty, 
I doassure you, and pushed on to a place where | thought [ couldn’t tuil 
to find moose; aud all I had to feed upon after the second moruing was 
the inside bark and juice and screpiugs of wild poplars. Iu the spring, a 
body might live on it for a week, [ do suppose; but in the fall, it’s kind of 
dry and stringy, and bard fare, you may depend. At last night came, 
and [ began to call the moose again. 
“ This is the way, stranger,” be said, addressing me ; “ you fold up a 
piece of birch-bark like a short speaking-trumpet, as I fold this paper, 
and then go like the vuice of the cow-moose—this fashion ;” and he ut- 
tered some extraordivary lowiugs, which Miss Lucy pronounc ed ve 
horrid and disagreeable, but which Barclay and others eulogised as capi- 
tal imitations; “ and then,” he said, “if there is a herd in the neighbour- 
hood, one or more of the leaders are sure tu answer it, and come to the 
spot where the sound rises. Well, I had been at this sport 60 long, and 
been out of food such a length of time, I was quite weak and hardly able 
to call; but, howsomever, cull I did; and, bymeby,1 heard a great whap- 
ping fellor come thrashing and crashing, und rearing and tearing, — 
through the trees, as easy as if he was moviug through tall grass, and 
was getling ready to havea shot at him, as soou as le stood still to blow, 
and snort, and listen again, or as he past on, when the first thing I knew 
was he went right slap over me, aud trod me under foot, knocking the 
wind out of me, aud nearly breakiog every rib in my body. Thinks I 
tu myself, what under the sun shall Ido now? J am e’n amost starved 
to death ; every created thing seeus to keep out ol my way except one, 
and that one wants to teacli me to keep out of his; and if L ain’t starved, 
[ ain’t quite sure I ain’t bruised to death. Just then [bewd an owl hoot, 
and although they ain’t very good tu eat ato time, they are better than 
nothin’ to a starving man. So 1! lay down ou my back, aud began to in- 
veigle him; for 1 have been so much ia woods, i cou im-tlate every sound 
that’s in them,—whe: , looking up, what should I see buta pair ol bright 
eyes ih the tree above me, sud I let slip. aud down came a porcupine. 
What a godsend that was! didn’t he get out of Lis jacket and trousers in 
double quick time! There never was a gi ntleman got a good warm fire 
made up for himself at such short notice, | know; and didn’t raw fat 
meat taste, fur the iirst time, better than that that’s welldone! Arter 
that, I lay down and tok a nap, at d giuup the moose bunt, and mended 
next day to start for a cross road that | expected to reach by night, where 
I knew a settler, one Increase Card, lived, and where I could put up and 
refresh a bit. Well, when morning came, I set off, aud, us is always the 
case in this world, when you don’t care a morsel about things, you can 
have lots of them; and, when you do, you can’t get them fur love or 
money. So, the next day, I shot partridges for my breakfast, and part- 
ridges for my dinuer, and let other fellows ran, as sodger officers do de- 
sarters, without looking arter them; aud, when I least expected, | came 
all of a sudden on a mouse, and shot him just as I reached the road. 
“ About seven o'clock, not very long after suudewn, I came to the- 
house of Increase Card, leg-weary foot-sure, and near ubout beat out. 
«“*Crease,’ said I, ‘ my boy, how are you? I never was 80 giad to see 
any one afore in all my life, (ad I’mall but usedup. Have you gota drop 
of rum in the bouse?’ 
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*¢* Yes,’ sais he, ‘I have;’ 
his clo.et,— 

~‘Here’salittle,’ said he; ‘ wait tell I get you some water.’ 

aed L 
a tumbler of the naked truth, and drank it off like wink. * Now,’ says 
i, “ane good turn deserves another. I'll take a glass of water, if you 
ehvose, tor L always like to see the quality go first.’ Well, we sot by the 
fire and talked over farming and crops, and politics and old times, and 


and, pulling out a large stune bottle from 


what not, aud cooked sone moose steaks, and eat and cooked, and cook- 


ess I won't spoil two govd things,’ said I, and [ poured out kalf 





“I was attacked bya pack of wolves last week.” 


fal thing it is that they have found their wa here! Where, uuder the 





| seen in this province till last year; aud he don’t more than half believe 
there are any here now.” 


| “Nor I either,” said Stephen; “ nor never will till I see the marks of 


' some of them.” ” 
“The first I ever heard of the wolves, Miss Lucy,’ 


, 


replied the stran- 


ed and eat, as fast as contract-work, and then went to bed. But afore | ger, ‘‘ was at Fredericton, in the next province. About three years ago, 


{ left the room, Increase said,—‘ Steve,’ sais he,‘ Miss Card, my wife, 
and the little ones, are goue to Capersues to see her father, old Captain 
Saimon. | am going after them atore day to-morrow, to fetch them back 
ie the waggon. Dv you just help yourself in the morning to whatever 
yeu want, and rake up the fire carefully, and put the house-key under 
the step of the door.’ 

« « Why, Crease,’ said I,‘ was your wife a Salmon? I never knowed 
that afore.’ 

«<< Yes,’ sais he, ‘one of the Salmons of Tusket, old Captain Noah's 
daughter.’ 

“You showed your sense,’ sais 1; ‘ they are the best fish going ; and 
f see you know how to manage her, too. You have given her the line, 
fet her run off the whule length of it, and now are a-reeling of her up, and 
#going to slip a landing-net under her, bag her, and fetch her home. 
Et's the only way witb women and fish. If you snub ’em too short, they 

ing and floance like the devil—tangle the line, or break it, and race 
right off. You waru’t born yesterday, [ see. How many young salmon- 
trout have yuu i’ 

“«‘ Two,’ sais he. 

«¢ Ab!’ said I, ‘ your name is capital bait to a coasting-hook.’ 

«<< How ?’ said he. 

“« Why, Increase,’ sais I; ‘it’s a grand name that.’ : 

« «What a droll fellow you be!’ said he, laughing; ‘ you ain’ta bit al- 
tered, for yoa always was a funny man ever since 1 knowed you ;’ and 
then, taking up aquart-bottle with a candle stuck in it,— 

«¢ Follow me,’ he said, ‘and I’! show you where to sleep.’ 

« «Stop,’ sais I, ‘ Crease, don’t be in such a pucker of a hurry; jast 
ave out thot stone jug again, that’s a good fellow, will you? that | may 
drink Miss Kitty, your wife’s health, alore I go." 

««¢ Sartainly,’ said he, ‘and [ axe your pardon for not offering it again 
to you; but, the tact is, I railly furgot; for, to tell you the trath, [ never 
take any myself.” 

« « Neither do I,’ sais I, ‘in a general way, when I am to home, forit’s 
2 bad habit and a bad example to the boys, unless [ am shocking dry, as 
{ am justnow; but, somehow or auvther, I consait my wife usestoo much 
gale both in curing her hams and corning her beef; and [often tell her so, 
though she wont hear to it, for [am always awful dry after dinner. Well, 
£ poured out arail good nip, and then, holding it up, ‘ Crease Card,’ says 
{, ‘ here’s Miss Kitty, your wife’s health, and the same to you, and wish- 
img you may have a strong hand of cards, all trumps and all honours. 
Now, make haste, and I'll follow in your trail; for I feel as strong as a 
bull-moose a’most.’ Well, he took me into a room that had a carpenter’s 
work-bench in it, and tools, and shavings, and boards, and what not; 
and thea passed into a place that had been a porch, and then into a nice, 
per tidy bedroom ; and putting down his ready-made candlestick on a 
table, he bid me good night, and then went off to his own roost. Well, 
{ takes two chairs und puts them to the bottom of the stretcher, and hauls 
eut the bed two foot or more—for no bedstead in a general way is long 
enough for me, and it ain't pleasant to have your legs a-dangling out of 
bed—and then I turned in, took a good stretch out, and was asleep in no 
time. Well, being in no hurry, and not intending to get up early, I took 
@ good long sleep; and when | woke up, i chewed out first one leg, and 
then the other, to prove all was right in those distant parts; and then I 
drew a long breath to try if the ribs was in the right place to home, after 
the trampling and kicking of that are confounded moose; and then I 
tabbed my eyes, and found it was still dark, so I tarned round again, and 
teck another famous nap. ‘Now,’ says I to myself,‘ it’s time to be a- 
stirring ;’ and I sot up in bed, and looked and looked, and all was as dark 
asink. ‘Steve, says I, ‘you are getting old, you may depend. Oncet 
on a time you used to do up your sleep into one long parcel, but now 
you are so tired, you don’t rest sound, and have to content yourself with 
@ piece at atime ;—it ain’t day yet, try it agam.’ Well, I tossed and 
turaed, and rolled about everso long, and at last I snoozed away again, 
aud when that was over, I up and out of bed, and felt forthe win ow, 
aad looked out, and it was as dark as Egypt; and then | put a hand to 
each cheek agin the glass, aud nearly flattened my nose agin the pane, 
and stared and stared, but there warn’ta star or the least streak of light 
ta be seen; 80 back I went to bed agin, but I couldn’t sleep-—no how I 
could work it: I had had enough, or was too tired; but I don't like to 
give in till I can’t help myself; so I began to count one, two, three, four, 
up toa hundred, and then back agin, one, two, three, four, and so oa— 
but it was no go. Then I fancied I was driving a flock of sheep over a 
netch in the fence, one by one; and when two got over the fence at 
eucet, l’d drive one of them back, and begin agin; but it didn’t confuse 
me to sleep; and then I tried a rhyme :— 


‘1 wish I had a load of poles 
To fence my garden round, 
The pigs they do break in and root, 
And all my sarce confound.’ 


And then I chased a little black boar round and round the garden walks, 
till I grew dizzy, and slipt off into a good solid nap. Well, when this 
was over, I looked up, and still all was as dark as ever, and I got more 
tired of the bed than of the three days’ moose-hunt: so, thinks 1, I'll get 
up and go to the keeping-room, and light my pipe, aud wait for day- 
break ;—but this is a most mortal long night, that’s certain; or, perhaps, 
I’ve got cold, and can’t see out of my eyes. Well, that idea did startle 
me, you may depend; so [ went to the window agin, and looked 
through as hard as I could, till I strained my peepers out a’most, but no 
daybreak was there. ‘ Perhaps it’s a heavy land-fog,’ says 1; so I lifted 
the sash, and just as I was a-popping my head out, I got a crack over the 

that actilly made the fire tly from my eyes. ‘ Hallo!’ says I, ‘ what 
im natur is all this ?—let me think aboutit. Where am 1 ?—Am I in In- 
erease Card’s house ?—What ails me, that I can’t sleep?—or am | buried 
alive by an earthquake ?—or has the sun forgot to get up this morning ? 
—or what in the world is to pay now ?—I'li try the door.’ Well I open- 
ed the door, and felt along out to the porch, and along the wall tu the 
house dour, when the light fell on me aft of a sudden so dazzling bright, 
it nearly blinded me, and made me wink like an owl. It was two o'clock 
im the day, at the least, and the sun shining away as clear and as hot as 
icon melted to a white heat. The fact is, Increase had built an addition 
te the house, and had lathed and plastered outside of the windows, and 


badn’t yet cut out fresh places in the end of the room for them, and it | 


was agin this new wall that I knocked my head. Well, [| didn’t know 
whether to be mad or to laugh; but I didn’t see { had any one to be mad 
with but myself, and as Lnever laugh except at other folks, I didn’t do 
neither one nor the other, but struck a light, went into the dark room, 
dressed myself, returned, and made a most royal dinner and breakfast all 
in one, shouldered a haunch of venison, and started for the settlements. 
That was a most—a particular long night, and was more than a match 
after ail for this tremendous long day.” 

On the second morning, although the wind had subsided, it still snowed 
fast and heavily at intervals, but Barclay foretold the entire cessation of 
the storm in the course of the afternoon. Having taken an early dinner, 
as on the preceding day, we again adjourned to the keeping-room abou! 
three o'clock, for the purpose of listening to the various stories and anec- 
dotes told by the company, which are so illustrative of the habits and 
tastes of the people. 
party was desultory, and not worth recording ; all however, agreed that 
the opening in the clouds which disclosed a patch of blue sky in the west 


was the fore-runner of a fine evening, which had a visible effect on the 
; gers of the 
ataye sleigh, who, it afterwards appeared, belonged to the Commissariat | 
department at Halifax, called Miss Lucy on one side, aud earnestly press-| —« 
ed some request upon her, that I did not distinct!y hear, to which she ob- 
jected that 1: was rather late and the roads impassable. I heard some- 
thing, however, about taking the open fields and a violin. which seemed | 
te conviuce her, for she went to the kitchen and gave orders that appeared 


countenances and spirits of every body. One of the passen 


te meet with remonstrance, but which was ettectually silenced by the 
are told now, and no nonsense ;” and shortly afterwards I heard a sleigh 
with its merry belis, leave the house. 


good ghost-story. 

“ No,” he replied, “I have never seon a chost; 
I have seen—something mach worse lately,” 

“ Worse than aghost?” she replied; « 
Gome, do tell us, I like such stories horribly. What was it?” 


the inhabitants were very much astonished at finding large herds of deer 
| in the woods, of a species never seen in the couutry before, and only met 
with in the very northern part of Canada; but the cause was soon appar- 
ent in the great numbers of wolves that began to infest the forest at the 
same time, and who had evidently driven these animals before them, and 
hunted them across that vast wilderness. Several packs of wolves last 
year were known to have crossed the narrow isthmus that counects New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and, having once established themselves here, 
I fear we never shall get rid of tnem unless the Legislature offers a large 
bounty to the Indians for their destruction. It is the Canada wolf, and 
—s eing better fed, is in my opinion a larger animal than the Spau- 
Ish. 

“Did one of them ever give you anip?” said Mr. Richardson, “ as 
Judge Beler did me? Heavens and earth! talk of a wolf’s teeth—it’s 
nothing to the jaw of an old judge. Did any of them bite you?” 

* No,” be said, “ Lam happy to say they did not.” 

* Well, that’s a pity, too,’ 
had taken you by the nape of the neck, and just let his teeta meet through 
it, you’d have had the marks, do you see; and it’s a great gatisfaction, that, 
when fellers don’t believe you. 1 wisk one of them had a-given you the 
mark of mouth; I should like tosee how they write their name,” 

“ Thank you,” said the other; ‘‘ I was not so fortunate, it appears, as you 
were.’ 


“They tell me,” said Stephen, “ it you stoop down, put your head be- 
tween your knees, and look backwards to a wolf, or a bear, or a tiger, 
or what not, nothing in the world dare face it. It will scare the devil, 
will a man’s face turned upside down. Particularly if you can go like a 
horn; for music is what they can’t stand, any how! See, this is the way.” 
and he suited the action to the word, put himself in the extraordinary at- 
titude,and made a capital imitation of the sound of a conch-shell, as blown 
at all the farm-houses in the country, to call the people who are in the 
fields home todinner. The third rehearsal was followed by just such a 
yell as he describes himself to have uttered when the ghost seized him 
by the neck: so loud, so clear, and so appalling, that it was evident it was 
not designed as an imitation, but as a manifestation of fear or of pain. 
In a moment we were all upon our feet, and really the sight was a most 
alarming one. A little bull-terrier of old Neal’s that lay under the table, 
seeing this extraordinary being intrading upon his domain, and defying 
him to combat, accepted the challenge, and seized him by the nose, and 
it was not without great difficulty he waschoked off and expelled from the 
room. Stephen was badly cut, but not dangerously, and he bore it like a 
man. After order was alittle restored, Miss Lucy said— 

*“‘ Now, Mr. Richardson, you have obtained your wish. Youhave got 
the mark of trath stamped upon you a second time. Your veracity is en- 
graved on both sides. Suppose the gentleman tells us the story of the 
wolves?” 


, 


“Oh, them cursed bull-dogs!’’ said Stephen, whose voice was nearly 
stified by a wet cloth held to his nose; “ these bull-dogs are an exception 
to ail rales. 
thet trick, if it was tried on a wolf. But come, stranger, let’s hear the 
story of the wolves. {hope it is a good one, and that you will tell it 
well, and then I won't think so much about this nip on the nose.” 

“Last Monday week,” said the stranger, “I left Halifax in a sleigh, 
with a young friend of mine, for the wilderness beyond Musquedoboit, 
for the purpose of hunting the moose and cariboo deer. We took our 
provisions, blankets, guns, and ammunition with us; and having met an 
Indian (Joe Cope) by appointment at the Thirty Mile Inn, we left our 
horse and sleigh there, and divided our equipments into three parcels; 
my friend and myself carrying the lighter packs strapped in the shape of 
kuapsacks on our shoulders, and the Indian carrying the guns and heavy 
luggage. As the days are short at this seasonof the year, we only pro- 
ceeded teu miles further, and halted at the log-house of a settler, whose 
clearings are the last to be found in that direction.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you walked ten whole miles in one day, do 





The conversation for some time after we joined the | 


As soon as she had resumed her 
seat, she asked a stranger who sat next to her, either tosing a song or tell | 
a story; and, upon bis choosing the latter, inquired whether he knew a | 
but [ll tell you what 


what in the world can that be? 














you?” said Stephen. ‘Why, that was an awful stretch for a hunter! 
Didn’t you feel tired, old seven leaguer?” 

‘Here we spent the night,” continued the stranger, “and were most 
hospitably received, and abundantly provided with a substantial and ex- 
cellent supper 

“Gad, you needed it!” interposed Stephen, “after such an everlasting 
long tramp.” 

“And in the evening we sat round the fire and narrated stories as we 
are now doing.” 

‘‘T hope they were better ones,” said Stephen, “ than this yarn.” 

‘People who live in the woods keep good hours; aud, as we intend- 
ed to start a little before the dawn of day, we had every disposition to 
follow their example, and retired early to rest. In our hamper of pro- 
vision there was a bottle of brandy; and before I went to bed I offered 
some to the famiiy ; but they dedlined. saying, they never drank any 
kind of ardent spirits. The Indian had no such scruples, and took off 
his glass with great apparent relish, observing, that the strong water was 
very good. The settler remarked, that though none of his family used 
anything of the sort, there was au old sempstress, or school-marm, in the 
house who did, when she could get it, which was very seldom ——” 

“Poor old créter !”’ said Stephen. 

“And begged me to give her alittle when she camein. Accordingly, 
when Aunty, as she was called, made her appearance, I offered ner 
some of the creature comfort, which she accepted wiih apparent hesi- 
tation.” 

‘* As gals do kisses,” said Stephen ; for which indecent interruption he 
was severely rebuked by Miss Lucy, and positively ogdered either to be 
quiet or leave the room. 

“ The old lady made many previous inquiries about its strength, and 
expressed great fears as to its effect on her head. Her relish, however, 
notwithstanding her apprehensions, was nut less than that of the In- 
dian.” 

“‘T’ll answer for it,” said Stephen, “she made awful wry faces, and 
shook her head, and hissed through her teeth like a goose arter it slipped 
down, as much as to say, ‘ Don’t think I like it, or am used to it, for it’s 
as hot as fire !’” 

“We now separated for the night, each one retiring to his bed, except 
the Indian, who made up the fire, and, stretching himself out on the 
hearth, was asleep almost before his limbs bad settled into their place. 
In the morning 











est. While putting up the things, I observed that the brandy bottle was 
nearly empty, and blamed myself for having left it within reach of an 
Indian, whose thirst is generally insatiable. After the cold, exposure 
and fatigue of a day’s hunting, 


| ‘Lord bless you,” said Stephen, “it wouldn’ burt you atany time!” 
| ble loss; but it was done, and it was nouse to commence our excursion 
| with scolding; so 1 swallowed the disappointment iusiead of the braudy, 
| and proceeded.” 

“ About as bad a swap as you ever made in all your life!” 
Stephen. 


added 





“ After travelling some two or three miles, Mr. Joe Cope, who had 
never spoken a word since we left the house (for Ludians seldom talk 
| when travelling,) asked me abruptly if I had missed any brandy. | 
| replied | had observed that the bottle was not so full as I expected.” 
“* Ah,’ said he, ‘sarten white woman very fond of big drink !’ 
“* What do you mean by that?’ | inquired. 
Why,’ said Joe, ‘Indgens, you know, always sleep with one ear 
opeu, and when that goes to sleep other one opens. 
maybe twelve o’clock, I hear door move softly ; opev ear wakes vother 
ear, and I listened. Well, old Aunty come out and look all round the 


room, then stop, then come where Joe was, look all over him, and see | 


Joe fast asleep. then she to table, and p et o sane Min Asin 
or . , Joe fe ieep, then she go to table, and pour out one very big drink, | 
young lady raising her voice, and saying, ‘Just you go and do as you! hy . ‘ I liege. 


1oldin’ breath good spell while going down throat easy, then give one 
long soft blow, ail same as puff of smoke, which mean, very good dat 
braundy—fee! all over—good. Then she go softly back, gettum in bed 
but no fasten door. Aunty no afraid of Indgins scalp her that night, so 
she leave door just so,” putting his two hands t 
ing them totouch each other. ‘ Well, about four, maybe, this morning, 
Aunty comes agin’ on toe, take another very big suck at bottle, walkin’ 
back on heel though that time, very heavy, clump, clump, clump—and 
shut up door bang, and go in bed agin very heavy, all same as one lump 
| Sarten wi ite Woman very fond of big drink!’ said Joe.” 





“ Wolves!” exclaimed the young lady; ‘‘how shocking! what a dread- 


sun, do you suppose they came from? for, father says, none were ever 


remarked Stephen; “ becanse if one of them ! 


They ain’t afraid of man or devil; but I'll bet my lite on | 





— 


“I say, stranger,” said Mr. Stephen Richardson, with a very suuffling 
intonation of voice, “I thought you was a-goin’ to tell us of the wolves. 
What’s that old woman taking your brandy gut to do with ii?” 

‘“« That was a very fatiguing day. We walked with our loads twenty- 
two miles into the close forest, and then we came to a barren, which, 
though only three miles wide, where we emerged, strctched away to 
the right as far as we could see. I proposed ercamping for the night at 
the edge of this open plein, so that we might avail ourselves of the shel- 
ter, and commence our bunt in the morning, as the Indian told us we 
were certain of meeting with the moose and cariboo on its skirts, in 
consequence of the herbage to be found under ihe snow in certain wild 
meadows it contained. ButJoe, with his usual sagacity, said, we were 
to windward, that our fire would certainly be sceuted by the deer, and 
we should fiud them too wild to be approached, and advised us to cross 
over to the other side before we bivouacked.” 

“ Why, of course,” said Stephen, * it stands to reason: any fool knows 
you can’t throw hot ashes to windward without hurting your eyes.’ 

‘We pushed across the plain, therefore, with what speed we could. 
The tracks of wild animals now became very numerous. Those of the 
moose, cariboo, wild-cat, loup cervier, foxes, and wolves even, were 
plainly distinguishable on the fresh snow.” 

“Why, man alive!” said Stephen, ‘did you expect to see the track 
of tame animals there ?”’ 

“The latter { had never seen,” continued the stranger, “ for, as I have 
before observed, they bad only arrived in the proviace about two years. 
When we had advanced to within a short distance of the opposite side, a 
herd of cariboo suddenly turned the wooded promontory before us, and 
passed to the lettin a smart trot. 

‘“«* Take the leader,’ said the Indiau, handing me a gun. ‘ Be cool, and 
take steady aim; and if he wounds him,’ addressing my companion, and 
giving him the other gun, ‘do you fire at the suine oue, or you may 
wound two, and get neither.’ 

“ Following his instructions, I took deliberate aim at the firat of the 
file, and brought him dewn; but he was almost immediately up and in 
motion again, when my friend fired and killed him. It was a fine fat 
buck; but the Ladian gave us but little time for examination or exulta- 
tion. He urged us to seek the cover immediately and encamp for the 
night, as the day was now far spent, and darkness fast approacuing, aud 
promised to return himself forthwith and secure the haunches. We ac 
cordingly pushed on, forgetful of all fatigue, aud in a few minutes the 
axe was at work in erecting a temporary shelter, and ia preparing lire- 
wood for the night.” 

“Who in the world ever heard of using an axe, and making a fire 
right among deer?” said Stephen. ‘“ Towu-huniers and officers beat all 
natur. They walk a mile aud then stop to drink, and one mile more and 
stop to eat, and one mile further and stop to smoke, and auother mile 
and then want to rest, and then manage four miles more arter four 
more stops, and camp for the night. Then they send an Indian 
a-head to shoot a moose, and come back and say, what fine fun deer- 
hunting is!’ 

“As soon as the poles were adjusted for receiving the spruce boughs, 
which we were instructed how to entwine, Joe Cope tooktwo large 
sheets of birchen bark in which the luggage was inclouédl and slinging 
them with thongs over his shoulder, reloaded a gun, and returned to the 
cariboo. It was quite dark when he made his appearance with his load 
of venison ; but we had completed our arrangements for thenight. Light 
spruce boughs were spread for our bed, the exterior covering of branch- 
es excluded the wind, and a good bluzing fire wasready for cooking our 
steaks) Joe shook his head. 

“+ Ah,’ said he,  sarten white man scare more nor kill !’ 

‘He immediately piled more spruce boughs on the outer covering, 
carefully stopping up every crevice where the fire light could be seen, 
and then hanging a blanket over the narrow door-way, commenced pre- 
paring the steaks. 

‘« Sarten,’ he said, ‘wolf hunts well. When I come to the barren, wolf 
had got there afore me, and was making supper off curiboo without 
cooking.’ 

“The steaks were excellent. I had toiled hard-——" 

“Very,” said Stephen. “Jt isa wonder it didn’t kill you!” 

“ Was very hungry, and made a capital supper. The brandy bottle, 
was than produced, but its consumptive appearance gave too sure indi- 
cation that its end was fast approaching.” 

“* Sarten,’ said Joe, who participated in our disappointment, 
white woman very fond of big drink !’” 

“I's a pity, then, you hadn't been fond ofa big bottle yourself,” said 
Stephen. ‘ What the plague wasa quart among three people?” 


‘sarten 





“Such aday of fatigue, terminated by sucha supper, soon disposed us 
all for sleep; un! having examined the pone of our guns, and put them 
ina place secure from accident, and replenished our fire, we stretched out 
for repose. My friends and the Indian were 8000 asleep ; but the novelty 
ot the scene, tlie entire loneliness of our situation. the vivid recolicetion, 
of the slaughter of the deer, the excitement occusioned by the numerous 
traces of wild beasts in our immediate neighbourhood, and the last story 
of the wolf, whose howl I could now distinctly hear in the direction of 
the carcass, caused such a quick succession of ideas, that it was nearly an 
hour before i dropped into a sound sleep. How long I w as in that stuf 
of oblivion I cannot tell, by judging but the state of the fire, which was 
then reduced to a heap of glowing coals, it must have been about mid- 
uight 

“ As to that,” said Stephen, “it depends on the nature of the fuel. i€ 
it was soft wood, it would burn out ina hour; if bard wood, it would 
keep alive all night.”— 

“When I wasdisturbed by something like agrow!. The place were I had 
lain down was just opposite to the door, and I had fullen asleep with my 
face to the fire. : foo Gl 

‘- Then you just had your head where you ought to have had your feet, 
said Stephen. ; 

“When Lupened my eyes, judge of my consternation when they en- 
countered those of three or four wolves, who, attracted by the smell of 
the venison, had traced it to our camp, from one of the poles of which it 
now hung suspended most temptingly. They had torn way the blanket 
which had hung over the door, and there they +tvod, their backs bristled 
their eyes glaring, and their white teeth glisteniug in the light, and utter- 
ing a sort of suppressed growl, and just ready to spring on their helpless 
and drowsy prey. My first thought was of the guus; but, alas! they were 
close to the enemy, tied to the stakes ot the wigwaimn, for fear of falling 
and doing mischief, and, therefore, wholly out ofreach. The axe was 
outside, and there was not even a brand of fire that could be grasped, all 
was so completely burnt to coals. 1 then bethought me of my long knife ; 
if I could only get at that aud open it, I felt that, if 1 could not defend my- 
self successfully, I should at least die hard.” 

“ What a beautiful story !”’ said Miss Lucy. “That is very exciting! It’s 








g, Joe Cope called us before the break of day, our traps | 
were again packed, and we took a hasty breakfast, and entered the for- | left side. 


a little brandy is a great restorative | 


* And such a sensibie diminution of the stock I felt to be an irrepara-| believe i 


Weil, last night, | 


| 


gether, but not allow- | 


very awful; Tell us quick, did you getat the knife?’ 7 
“The knife was in the left pocket of my coat, and I was lying on my 
I carefully put my arm behind me, and cautiously raised my 


| body a little, so as to enable me to put my hand into the pocket ; but [ 
could not extract it without turning over. 


In the meantime, they kept 
slowly advancing, un inch or so at a time; and one of them, seeing the meat 
within his reach, became quite enraged, when, encouucering my eyes, he 
sprang across the fire, and seized me by the throut in a minute.” 

“Show me the marks!” said Stephen; ‘show me the niarke, and Vil 
t! Hang it, man, ifyou had only a-put your head between your 
” 





legs 
“Do be quiet,” said Miss Lucy,“ and let him go on ; you spoil the story. 
| So he caught you by the throat?” 

“Yes, he caught me by the throat. Bat at that instant I sprang to my 
| feet, called out to the Indian, and hoped by the first sbhocl. to force the an- 
| imal over ou the fire. Le had loosened his grip, aad J now had him by 
| the windpipe ; but it required the whole of wy musewar strength to hold. 
| him while | passed my eye in rapid succession from cue to the other of 
his companions, whio stood ready to spring on me, aud tear me to piecete 
Whilethus engaged, the wolf with which L was in coutact, by one desperate 
effort, threw me on my back, and the whole were iustaatly upon me. 
| ‘*Sarten,’ said Joe Cope, ‘sarten white man mad! What yeu cho wing Joe 
for?’ said he, 


| Qh, Joe,’ I said, ‘iny good fellow, L hope Lhaven’t hurt yon! IT was 
dreaming. and I thought I was attacked by the wolves.’ 
“*Ab! hesaid;* surten white man eat too much supper. 
“ Well, and what then ?” said Stephen. 
“Why. that’s all,” replied the stranger. ae : a 
“ All!” said Stephen, in great astonishment. “Woy, man live, it’s no 
story at all, or else you dou’t know how to tell it! You might as well call 
h lf n apple awhole apple. It you « ut otf adug's ts itse2 dog st i, do 
you sce? or dock a horse,there is the horse left to the fore, ead, perhaps, 
looking all the better of it. Butastory is like : ke, all tail from the 
head; and if you ext there, you don’t strike the tail off, but cut ne < 
off. You kuock the life out of ik at onc t—killit: a r! i r 
story is like a broken nee dle It Nas ot no poi); or il au e wi : ent 
an edge, asdullas a hoe. ake my advice, Ny old Woose-mnisst ie. 
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The Atvion. 
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very next time you are axed to sing a soag oF spina phen iy loan 
It’s better to sing a ditty that has no tune, than tella y 
fun.”’ . 
“Why, how woald you have me tell it 
on You might as weil,’ rejoined Stephen, ‘ask me what I say when I 
tae lLastory that is no story. If I was 
say nothing, as to ask me how to tell a y 2 eh taht Rent 
to be sv bold as to offer my advice, I should say te te ah a ay, 
“*Once upona time, whea pigs were swine, alc _ 2 c wan o- 
bacco, and little birds built their nests i old men’s bear a puengee 
that had no beard went out a hunting. He thought he oe 8 “y- ut 
couldn’t, for he fired at a cariboo and missed it: was frightened to see 
the tracks of wild beasts instead of tame ones in the woods ; ate for his 
supper what he neither killed nor cooked ; got the nightmare ; fancied he 
saw three hungry wolves, woke up and found but one, that was himself. 
Now, there is the hair and head, body and bones, and sum and substance, 


. 29? 
of your everlasting ‘ long story. 
——e 


THE HERMIT OF AROOSTOOK. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN.—THE AROOSTOOK COUNTRY. 

1 was on my way down the river St. John, in New Brunswick, x4 
having heard that the Aroostook, (one of its principal tributaries,) was a- 
mous for its salmon and a picturesque waterfall, I had ham ha my 
quarters at a tay crn near the mouth of that stream, with 8 a t —e 
ing the fly for a few days, and adding to my stock of sketches. I arrive 
at this place in the forenoon, and after depositing my luggage in so pied 
room, aud ordering a dinner, | proceeded to arrange my tackle and pen- 
cils for an afternoon expedition. This preparatory business i performed 
in the sitting-room of the tavern, where there happened to be seated at 
the time, and readiug the New York Albion, an oddly-dressed but gen- 
tlemanly-lookiug man. In form, he was tall and slender, appeared to be 
about filty years of age, aud there was such an air of refinement in his 
appearance aud mauuers that he attracted my particular attention. 
said nothing, however, and quietly continued my snelling operations, un- 
til summoned to dinner. While at the table, L sent for the landlord, to 
enquire about the stranger whom I had noticed, and his reply was as fol- 
lows:—“ His name is Rovert Egger; he is a strange but good man, and 
lives the life of a recluse; his house is above the Fall, on the Aroostook, 
and about four miles from here. He has been in this part of the country 
for many years, but I seldom see him at my house, excepting when he 
wants to read the news put a letter in the office, or purchase a bag of 
tioar.” ae 

With this intelligence I was quite delighted, for I fancied that I had 
discovered a characivr, which eventually proved to be the case. On re- 
turning to the room where the stranger was seated, I introduced myself 
by offering him a cigar; and while fixing my rod, asked fim a few ques- 
tions about the surrounding country. Hisreplies proved him to be an in- 
telligent maa, aud as he happened te express himself a lover of the ‘‘ gen- 
tle art,” L offered him the use of some tishing tackle, and invited him to 
accompany me. He refused my offer, but accepted my invitation, aud 
we started for the Aroustook: He ofliciated as my guide; and when we 
approached the river, which was from two to five feet deep, about one 
hundred yards wide, very rapid, and filled with bridge piers in ruin, we 
jumped iato a Frenchiman’s canoe, and were landed on the northern shore. 
Here we came into a road which passed directly along the bank of the 
river; this we followed for one mile, until we arrived at a flouring-mill, 
located at the mouth of a large and very beautiful brook, where the road 
made a sudden turn towards the north. Directly opposite the mill, on the 
Aroosiook side, was a narrow and rapid rift, where, my friend told ine, I 
was sure to hook a salmon. I did not like the appearance of the plice, 
but took his advice and waded in. I tried my Juck for some thirty min- 
utes, but could not tempta single fish. This, my friend did not under- 
stand; he said there were salmon there, and thought that the fault was 
mine. [ knew what he wanted, and therefore handed him my rod, that 
he might try his fortune. He fished for nearly half an hour, and then 
broke the fly-tip of my rod. As L was cherishing an earnest desire to 
take at least oue salmon, under the Fal/, which I thought the only likely 





2” gaid the discomfited stran- 


place to succeed, and towards which I had set my tace, this little accident | 


made me exceedingly uervous. My triend attempted to cousole me by 
remarking, that as it was getting to be toward evening, we had betterjreturn 
to the tavern, and take afresh start in the morning. But this proposition 
did not suit me at a!!,aad 1 promptly said so. Just as you please, replied 
my companion, and so we repaired the rod, and continued up the river. 
Very rapid, with many aud deep pools, was this portion of the stream; and 
our course ulong the shore, over logs and fallen trees, through tangled 
underbrush and around rocky points—was attended with every imagina- 
bie difficulty, and so coutinued for at least two miles. On coming in 
sight of the Fall, however, [ was more than amply repaid for all my trou- 
ble, by the prospect which there presented itself. it was, perhaps, one 
hour before sunset, and there wasa delighttul atmosphere resting upon 
the landscape. Directly before me, in the extreme distance, and imme- 
diately under the crimson sun, was a narrow rocky gorge, through which 
foamed the waters of the Aroostook, over a precipice of some thirty feet ; 
and just below the Fall, rose « perpendicular rock, to the height of nearly 
a hundred feet, dividing the stream into two channels. The entire 
middle distance of the prospect was composed of a broad and almost cir- 
cular basia of very deep and dark water, skirted mostly with a rocky 
shore, while directly across the surface of this pool, winding down the 
stream, was a line of foam, distiaguishing the main channel; while the 
foreground of this picture consisted of a gravelly beach, two bark wig- 
wams, several canoes, aud some half dozen Indians, who were enjoying 
their evening meal by the side of an expiring tire. 

We helda brief conversation with the Indians, and found out that they 
had visited the basin for the purpose of spearing salmon by torehlight; and 
while my companion sat down in their midst to rest himself, [ jumped into 


_— 


seized a tin-pail and went after some spring water, which he said was 

some distance off. Ina few moments, I produced a sufficient quantity of 
| light to answer my purpose, and then took occasion to survey the room, 
into which I had been thus strangely introduced. Everything about me 
seemed to be oddity itself. First was the huge fire-place, rudely made 
of rough stones aud filled with ashes; then the blackish appearance of the 
log walls around, and the hemlock rafters above. In one corner stood a 


a bed,—and in front of the only window in the cabin was a pine table, on 
which stood an inkstand and some writing paper, and under which sat a 
large gray cat, watching my movements with a suspicious eye. In one 
»lace stood a wooden chest, and a half-barrel of meal, and the only things 
in the room, to sit upon were a couple of wooden chairs. The crevices 
in the walls were stopped up with rags and clay, and from various rafters 
depended buxdles of mint, hemlock, and other useful productions of the 
wood. A rusty old gun, and a homemade fishing rod occupied one cor- 
ner; and on every side, resting upon wooden pegs, were numerous 
shelves, of every size and form, which were appropriated to a variety of 
uses. On one or two of them were the ceoking utensils of my friend ; 
on another, a lot of smoky books; and on others, a little of every thing, 
from a box of salt or paper of tea, down to a spool of thread or a paper of 
needles. 

In a few moments my friend re-entered the cabin, and immediately be- 
gan to prepare our evening meal, which consisted of bread, fried pork, 
and salmon, and a cup of tea. Piain was our food, but it was as nicely 
cooked as if it had been done by a pretty girl, instead of an old man, and 
the comic pomposity with whieh every little matter was attended to, af 
forded me much amusement. One thing I remember, which struck me 
as particularly funny. My host was talking about the conduct of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and the British Parliament, and, while in the midst of his dis- 
course, opened a trap-door leading to his cellar, and descended therein. 
I knew not what he was after, and waited his re-appearance with some 
anxiety, when suddenly he bobbed up his ghost-like head, resumed the 
thread of his remarks, and held forth in one hand a huge piece of fat pork, 
and as he became excited about the conduct of the Prime Minister, he 
occasionally slapped the pork with the remaining hand, and then shook it 
in the air, as ifit had been ono of the bloody Irishmen to whom he was 
occasionally alluding. He reminded me of one of Shakspeare’s grave- 
diggers. {also remember, that when my friend was kneading his bread, 
| the idea entered his head, from some remark that I had dropped, that [ 
| did not comprehend the meauing of a certaim passage in Shaitspeare, so 
| he immediately wiped one of his hands, leaned over for his ragged copy 

of the Mighty book and immediately settled the question to our mutual 
satisfaction. 

Supper being ended, I pulled out of my pocket a couple of cigars which 
| I had brought with me, and we then seated ourselves comfortably before 
|the tire and entered into a systematic conversation. The greater part 
| of the talking was done by my companion, and in the course of the even- 
ing, 1 gathered the following particulars respecting his own history : 

He told me he was a native of Hampshire, England, and had spent his 
| boyhood in the city of London, as a counting-house clerk. He claimed 
| a good name for his family, and added that Mr. Jerdan, editor of the Lon- 
|don Literary Gazette, was his brother-in-law, having married his only 
lsister. He avowed himself abou’ sixty years of age, and had been a resi- 
| dent of New Brunswick ever since the year 18U¥. He first came across the 
| Atlantic asa government agent, for the transaction of business connected 

with the Fur Trade; and when he settled in the province, the whole 
| country was an untrodden wilderness. Since that time he had followed 
a variety of employments, had acquired a competence. but lost it through 
| the rascality of friends. He told me he was a widower, and that he had 
| one son,who resided in ¥rederickton, and was rapidly acquiring a reputa- 
| tion for his knowledge of engineering. ‘It does my heart good to remem- 
| ber this fact,” continued my friend, ‘and I do hope that my son will 
| not disgrace his family, as some people seem to think I have done. The 
God-forsaken inhabitants of this region have a habit of calling me a crazy 
}old man. (od be praised,—I know they overshoot the mark in that par- 

ticular; if L have lost my reason, I can tell the mocking world, that I 
| have endured trouble enough to make even a philosopher, a raving 
jmaniac. By patient and unwearied toil, I have won two small for- 











| tunes, but both of them were snatched away and I was left a beggar. 
| The Home Government took pity on me, and offered to make me a present 
| of land, adding that I was at liberty to make my own selection. I accept- 
ed their offer and selected five hundred acres on the Aroostook, making 
| the Fall we visited this evening the centre of my domain. I duly received 
| a deed for the property, and having conciuded that my fellow-men were 
| as tired of me as I was of them, | bolted for the wilderness and have lived 
| hece ever since. Yes, sir, for twelve vears have [ been the only human 
| inmate of this rude cabin; [ ought to except, however, ‘a lucid inter- 
| val’ of sone nine months, which I spent in England, about four years ago, 
| visiting my friends and the favourite haunts of my childhood. To enjoy 
| even that little luxury, I was compelled to sacrifice a portion of my land.” 

** But why do you not sell your entire property,” I remarked, “ andtake 
up your abode among men, where your knowledge might be made avail- 
plata 399 


| 


| ‘Knowledge indeed !’’ replied the hermit philosopher ; “ all that I pos- 
| Sess, you might easily hide in the bowl of an acorn. {[ do know enough 
| to cast my eyes heavenward, when crushed by misfortune, but the same 
| knowledge was possesse 1 by the worm upon which I accidentally trod 
| this morning. What is man, at his best estate, but a worm? But this is 
; hot answering your question, My only reason for not selling this pro- 
| perty is, that L cannot find a purchaser. Most gladly would I jump at 

the chance, and then I would mingle with my fellow-men, and endeavour 
'to be of them. Travellers, who sometimes pass through this region, tell 
| me that my property is worth $5000; I know it to be worth at least that 
| amount, but I should be glad to sell it for $3000, and that too on a credit 
| of ten years. The interest would indeed bea meagre income, but I have 


kind of wooden box, filled with blankets, which answered the purpose of 


one of the canoes, and paddled to the foot of the fall, to try one of my fancy schooled myself in the ways of poverty ; and though it once cost me $2000 
flies. I fished for about thirty minutes—caught one small salmon—lost | ‘0 carry me through a single year, I can tell you that my expenses for the 
two very large ones, andreturned to the Indian camp, where [ had previ- | last five years have not averaged more than twenty dollars, which I have 
ously concluded to spend the night, provided my guide did not insist upon | had to obtain as best [ could. But you must not misunderstand me. The 


returning to the tavern by moonlight. It so happened, however, that my 
interesting plan was vetoed by my companion, who told me that his dwell- 
ing was only a mile olf, and that I must go and spend the night with him. 
I willingly assented to this proposition, and having picked up the salmon, 
we engaged the Indians to ferry us across the basin, and proceeded on our 
way. Our path was somewhat narrow, crooked, and intricate, aud as I list- 


ened to the roaring of the waterfall, and thought of the mystery which hung | 


over iny companion, I could not but wonder what I was about, to what 
strange place I was going. 

ia due time, however, we emerged from'the woods, and came out upon 
the side of a gentle hill, which sloped to the margin of the Aroostook, and 
was sufficiently open to command an extensive view of the river. Here 


my friend told me to tarry a few moments, for he had a canoe hidden among | 


some willows, and wished to hunt it up, that we might recross the river 
once more. I heard his words, but neglected to assist him, for my whole 
attention was riveted by the scene upon which I was gazing. The sober 
livery of twilight had settled upon the world, and the flowing of the river 
was 80 peaceful, that I could distinctly hear the b 
as they sported intheair, On the opposite shore was a lofty forest-covered 
hill, and at the foot of ita small clearing, in the centre of which stood a 
rude log cabin—the dwelling-place of my friend. On my left, the river 
presented the appearance of a lake: and apparently in the centre of it were 
two of the most exquisitely foliaged isiands imaginable. The valley seem- 
ed completely hemmed in with mount tins, and these, together with a glow- 
ing sky, were all distinetly mirrored in the sleeping waters, Charming be- 
yond compare was this evening landscape, and the holy lime “was quiet as 
a ncn, breathless with adoration.” But now my companion summoned me 
to a seat tn the canoe, and we passed over the stream in safety ; he hauled 
up his shallop, laid aside his paddle, and, slapping me on the shoulder, led 
the way to his cabin, repeating, ina loud clear voice, the following words : 
lone L live, between four hills,— 

ramed Roestook rans between ;— 

At times, wild animals appear, 

But .v.en are seldom seen.” 


hum ofunnumbered insects, 


Uu entering the hut, which was now guite dark, as it only contained 
one wind w, my companion turned abraptly round, and after making a 
frolicsyme »omark about my being in his power, he exclaimed—« That 
poetry { repeated to you just now was a home-spun article, 
might fancy something a little more civilized, | would ga 
young friend, in the language of Wordsworth’s Solitary, 


but as you 
y % you, my 


“ This is my domain, my cell, 
My hermitage, my cabin, what you will— 
{ love it better than a snail his house, 
But now ye shall be feasted with our best.” 


Soon as these words had fallen from his lips, my friend procegded to col- 
lect some wood ior a fire, and while I was left to kindle the flame, he 


| little clearing which surrounds my rookery, contains six acres, and as | 
cultivate them with ali diligence, they keep me from actual starvation.” 
** But it strikes me, my dear sir, that you ask rather an extravagant 
| price for your uncultivated land?” [asked this question with a view of 
| obtaining some information in reference to the valley of the Aroostock, 
| and was not disappointed. The reply of my friend was as follows: 
| “I can convince you that you are mistaken. In the first place, the 
| water privilege which my land covers, is acknowledged to be the most 
| valuable on the Aroostook, and I may add that it is abundantly fertile. 
| And then think of the valley, at the very threshold of which! am located 
| It isone of the most beautiful aud luxuriant inthis northern wilderness ; 
| and the only thing against it, though I say it, that should not, is the fact 
that nearly five miles of its outlet belongs to the English government 
| while the remainder belongs to the United States. The whole of it ought 
| to be yours, butif it were, | would notlive here a year; Lam nearenough 
| to you now; directly on the boundary line between your country and 
mine. The Aroostook, I verily believe, is one of the most important 
branches of the St. John. Its general course is easterly, but it is exceed- 
ingly serpentine, and according to some of your best surveyors, draius 
| upwards of a million acres of the best soil in Maine. : 


; 
/ 
| 
| 





5 } Above my place, 
there is hardly a spot that might not be navigated by a small steamboat, 
and I believe the time is not far distant when your enterprisiug Yankees 
| will have a score of bots employed here, in carrying their grain te mar- 
| ket. Before that time comes, however, you must dig a canal or build a 
| railroad around my beautiful waterfall, which I am surecould be done for 
| $70,000. An extensive lumbering business is now carried on in the val- 
| ley, butits future prosperity must depend upon its agriculture. Already 

are its shores dotted with well-cultivated farms, and every vear is adding 
to their number and the rural beauty,of those already inexistence. The 
soil of this valley is rich and composed principally of what is called allu- 
vial (not intervale) land, together with the quality known as upland. In 
many portions, however, you will find some of the most charuiing inter- 
vales in the world. The treesof this region are similar to those of your 
northern states. Thestaple crop of the Aroostook farmer is wheat; owing 
to the shortness of our seasons, coru does not arrive at perfection, and its 
cultivationisneglected. Rye, bar ey, and oats, all flourish here, but mach 
more buckwheat is raised than any other grain besides wheat. Grasses 
| flourish here in great perfection, and the far 


| ; armer of Aroostook will yet send 
| to market immense quantities of cattle. Asto the climate, it is notso 


severe as is generally Supposed. Suow falls early, and continues late, 
| which prevents the ground from freezing very deep. And when sum- 
| mer comes, as you may testify, the weather is sufficiently warm for every 

necessary purpose. Now, sir,do you not think I have made out a clear 
case 1’ 1 answered in the affirmative, and thanked him for the informa- 
tion he had given me. Like Oliver Twist, however, I was anxious for 

more,”’ and therefore endeavoured to start him on another subject. In 
this laudable effort I fully succeeded, and by merely expressing the opin- 
ion taat he must lead a very lonely life in this remote wilderness. 
| * Not at all, not at all,” replied my friend. “It is my good fortune to 


souiehtemitinendl 
belong to that class of men who depend upon books, the works of nature 
and themselves for happiness, and not upon aselfish and heartless world. 
As tomy books, they are not very abundant, nor are they bound in fancy 
morocco, but the substance of them isof the right sort. Foremost among 
them istbe Bible, wuich tells even a poor devil like me that he is a mame 
Perfect in their generation are the truths of this glorious old book ; ¢ 
have an important bearing upon every thing; and they should be studied 
aud cherished with jealous care. But the earth-born men, with whom 3 
hold were communion, are the mighty Shakspeare, the splendid G:bbea, 
the good and loving brother poets Thompson and Wordsworth, the gi 
ed but wayward Burns, the elegant and witty Addison, and the 
ous Johnson. These are the minds which a ways afford me solid satis- 
faction. As to the immense herd who keep the printing presses of the 
present day constantiy employed, [know nothing about them, and care 
still less. And now as to the pleasures which are brought to me by the 
revolving seasons. They are indeed manifold, and it is pleasant to re- 
member that ‘“ Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.” The 
hills which surround my cabin | look upon as familiar friends, not only 
when crowned with a wreath of snow, but when rejoicing in their sum- 
mer bloom; and @ more peaceful and heart-soothing stream can mo= 
where be found, than the one which flows along by my door, and you knew 
from experience that it abounds inthe finest of salmon and trout. The 
surrounding woods furnish me with game, but their greatest treasures are 
the ten thousand beautiful birds, which make melody in their little hearts, 
and afford me unalloyed pleasure for at least one half the year. I seldom 
have occasion to kill these feathered minstrels for food, and the copse- 
quence is, whenever Ugo out into my fields to work, they gather around 
me without fear, and often come so near, as to be in my very way. The 
quail and the wren, the jay and the blue-bird, the mocking-bird, the par- 
trid ge, the fish-hawk, the eagle and the crow, aud also the swallow, the 
owl, and whipperwill, all build their nests within a stone’s throw of my 
door, aud they know that the friend!ess old man will do them no harm. 
And then what exquisite pleasure do I continually enjoy in watching the 
ever varying changes of the year ' First, when the primrose tells me that 
the rains are over and gone, aud I go forth in the refreshing sunshine te 
sow my seeds; secondly, when the glorious summer is in its prime, with 
its dewy mornings and lovely twilights; also in the sober autumnal time, 
when I thoughtfully count the leaves floating on the bosom of the stream ; 
and then again when the cold winds of winter are howling around my 
cabin, and [ sit in my pleasant solitude before a roaring fre, building 
palaces in my mind, as | peerinto the burning embers Yes, sir, I have learn- 
ed to live without excitement, and to depend upon myselffor the compsa- 
ioaship Ineed. I doindeed occasioually steal out of my beautiful vale, and 
mingle with my fellow-men, but I always return perfectly contemed 
with my lot. After all, I do not believe that the wor!d could add greathy 
to my stock of happiness, evcn if 1 were a worshipper of Manmon, @ 
brawling voliticiaa, or aresponsible statesman.” 

“But, Mr. Egger, it strikes me that your manner of life is not im 
keeping with the Bible, for which you have expressed so much rev- 
erence.” 

‘That may be true,” was the reply, “ but I make no sanctimonious 
pretensions. T do but little to promote the happiness cf my tellow-mea, 
and I congratulate myself with the idea that [ do as little to make them 
miserable. The influence of my example amounts to nothing, and | give 
no bread to the poor, because | have none tw give. But let us drop the 
subject; I feel that your questions may so annoy me, that I shall be com 
pelled to abandon the glorious old wilderness, and become a denizen of 
the busy and noisy world.” 

A breach having thus been made in our discourse, J examined my 
watch, and found it to be near twelve o’clock. My companion took the 
hint, and immediately proceeded to fix a sleeping-place that would ae- 
commodate us both. This was done by spreading the clothes of the 
wooden bedstead upon the floor. While going through with this little 
operation, he held high above his head a ragged old bed-quilt, and asked 
me what I thought Queen Victoria would say, if she had such an article 
to rest her royal limbs upon? He then pointed to the particular spet 
which he wauted me to occupy, giving as a reason for the request, that 
there was a hole on the opposite side of his mansion, where wads, rats, 
and weasels were frequently in the habit of entering, and he was afraid 
they might annoy me, though he had never been disturbed by their noc~ 
turnal visits. This information appeared to me eomewhat peculiar, bat 
did not prevent me from undressing myself to lie down. When about 
‘half through this business, however, I was actually compelled to take a 
seat on account of a laughing fit brought upon me by one or two stories, 
which my host related tor my special benefit. What a strange man in- 
deed! thought I, and making another effort, I tumbled into bed. In the 
mean time, my companion had stripped himself of every thing but his 
shirt, and in spite of the frailty of his ‘‘ spindle shauks,” was throwing 
himself into the attitudes for which Kemble was distinguished, whose 
acting he had oftea witnessed in olden times. J was already quite ex- 
hausted with excess of laughter, and I verily believed that the qneer 
antics of the anchorite and philosopher would be the death of me. But 
[ felt that I must go to sleep, and, in self-uefence, partly covered mmy 
head with the end of a quilt, and almost swore that I would not be dis- 
turbed again. 

I did not swear, however, and was consequently again disturbed. I had 
just fixed my head upon the pillow, as I thought for the last time, when J 
was startled by a tremendous yell proceeding from without the cabin. I 
rushed out of the house, as if the old Harry himself had been after me, and 
behek! my spare and venerable friend,—sitting upon a stump, gazing upon 
the rising moon, and listening tothe distant howl of a wolf, with one of his 
feet danglingto and fro, like the pendulum of a clock.  Wasn’t that a 
musical yell, my boy ?” were the first words spoken by the hermit mad-cap ; 
and then he went on to point out all the finer features of the scene spread 
out before us. Silently flowed the stream, grand and sublime looked the 
mouutains, clear and very blue the sky, spirit-like the moon and stars, and 
above the neighbouring waterfall ascended a column of spray, which was 
fast melting into a snowy cloud. After enjoying this picture for a reason. 
able time, my companion then proposed that we should enjoy aswim in the 
river, to which arrangemert I assented, even as did the wedding guest of 
Coleridge to the command of the Ancient Mariner. Our bath ended, we 
returned to the cabin, and in the course of half an hour, the hermit and the 
stranger were side by side in the arms of sleep. 

On opening my eyestin the morning, the pleasant sunshine was flooding 
the fluors through the open door, and my friend, who had rising without 
disturbing me, was frying some trout which he had just taken in the 
stream. I arose, rolled up the bed, and prepared myself for breakfast, 
which was particularly relished by the giver and the receiver. I spent,the 
for noon rambling about the estate of my old friend, and enjoying the sar- 
rounding scenery; I then proposed to him that he should go down and be 
my guestat the tavera on the St. John for a day or two, which invitation 
was accepted. On my return, I took a sketch of the secluded vale where 
stands the ¢ tage of my friend, also a profile of his own handsome face, 
and a view of his waterfall. ‘The time of my departure having arrived, 
I left my frieud with a heavy heart, I for my distant city-home, and he to 
return to his solitary cottage among the mountains.—American Review 


——<ge-—_— 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER HUSBANDS. 
From the Comic Hislory of Eng/and. 

Mary and her husband were leading the life familiarly known as cat and 
dog; but the cat was in this instance getting rather the best of it. She 
would not allow him to be present at the christening party given in honour 
of their little son, and he was sever permitted to hold the baby, or enjoy any 
of those privileges of paternity which are rather honorary than agreeable te 
the individual by whom they are exercised. In ordering a dinner or form- 
ing a cabinet his wishes were equally disregarded, and if he happenedite 
have objected to a particular dish, he was very likely to be told there was 
nothing else in the house; while Murray, Bothwell, and Huntley, whom he 
hated, were appointed to the ministry. It was at length determined to get 
him entirely ont of the way; and, as he happened to have taken the small 
pox, it was agreed that he should sleep out on account of the baby, who, 
though very soon cowed in his after life, had not undergone the process of 
vaccination, for the simple reason that Dr. Jenner had not invented it. 
Darnley had consequently a bed at a lonely house called the Kirk-a-field, 
where he was taken in only that he might be the more effectually done for 
by his enemies. 

An explosion was heard in the middle of the night, and on the next morn 
ing the house was found in ruins, with Darnley doubled up under a tree at 
some considerable distance. It was reported that lightning had been the 
cause of the event; but it is not likely that lightning would have known 
how to conduct itself with such precision as to have carried Darnley out of 
a three-pair of stairs window, and laid him down at a considerable distance 
from the house, without breaking a bone, or inflicting a bruise of any de- 
scription whatever. There is every ground for suspicion that Bothwe!! amd 
his colleagues were instrumental to Darnley’s death; but in order to throw 
dust—or gold dust—in the public eye, they offered a reward of two thoa- 
sand pounds for the murderers. This liberality was cheap enough, for they 
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knew they could not be called upon to pay any reward, they being them- 
selves the parties for whom they advertised. A paper war was neverthe- 
less commenced upon the walls, in which the murderers were advertised for 
on one side, and pointed out by name upon the other, when fresh rewards 
were offered, and the bill-stickers warned to beware of the libel they were 
helping to disseminate. At length such a stir was created, that on April 
12th, 1557, Bothwell was put upon his trial, when, by some wilful negli- 
gence the counsel for the prosecution had no brief, and was of course un- 
able to offer any evidence. The accused was accordingly acquitted, and 
the ends of justice were defeated in a manner that sometimes prevails in 
our own day, by an omission to instruct counsel; which seems to be a fail- 
ing that may at least claim the merit of antiquity. 

Though Bothwell was not to be executed for his crime, he was destined 
to be married; which, next to the capital penalty, was perhaps the high- 
est he could pay, particularly as Mary, who had already seen out a couple 
of husbaads and a favourite, was the lady destined for his fature partner. 
Bothwell had the audacity to give a supper at a tavern in Edinburgh, at 
the close of the session of Parliament—an entertainment somewhat simi- 
ler to our ministerial whitebait arrangement at Blackwall—when he 
drew from his pocket a recommendation of himself as a ‘fitting husband 
fer the Queen of Scotland. Eight bishops, nine earls, and seven lords, 
most of whom were under the influence of toddy, which turned them into 
toadies of Bothwell, affixed their names to the document; and, armed 
with this instrument, he, at the head of a thousand horse, effected the for- 
cible abduction of Mary on her way from Stirling Castle. An elopement 
on sach an extensive scale was something very unusual, even in those 
days of extravagance, and it has been doubted whether it was with Mary's 
own consent that Bothwell ran away with her. It is, however, indispu- 
table that, after making him Duke of Orkney on the 12th of May, she mar- 
ried him on the 15th, and a number of fresh raps froin Knox followed, as 
a matter of course, the imprudence she had been guilty of. Her subjects 
took so much offence at this proceeding, that they rose against her; and 
Bothwell, abandoning her to her fate by flying to Denmark, lef: her to 
settle the matter as she could with her ownp:ople. A defenceless wo- 
man, and a female in distress, was of course impoceut against an army of 
raw Scotchmen—whose rawness is so excessive, that they can very sel- 
dom be done—and Mary was consijued as a prisoner to the island of 
Lochleven. It may be as well to dispose of Bothwell at once, before we 
proceed; and, having traced him to Denmark, we meet him picking up a 
scanty subsistence by doing what we are justified ia terming pirates’ work 
im general. The badness of business or some other cause ultimately 
tarned his head, and we find him subsequently an inmate of an asylum 
for lunatics. Here he took to writing confessions; but some of them 
were so vague, and all of them so contradictory, that, recollecting the 
horrid story-teller Bothwell was known to be, we are ata loss to decide 
how much credit may be attached to his statements. If, asa general 
rule, we may believe half what is said, we shall believe nothing that 
Bothwell has told us; for he has himself contradicted one half of his own 
story, and the other moiety must be struck off in pursuance of the prin- 
ciple we have just been advyerting to. The fact of his death, not having 
come from hisown mouth, may, however, be safely relied upon. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Many people have a very natural objection to written characters, but we 
feel compelled to ive a written character of Queen Elizabeth; and we are 
sorry to remark, that we can say very litle that will be thought compli- 
mentary. In person, she was bony, coarse, muscular, and masculine. Her 
hair was red, but this she inherited from her father Henry; and thus her 
red hair has been said, by that mountebank, Strype, to have been the-red- 
hair-tary at that time in the royal family. She endeavoured, by the aid of 
dress, to make up for the unkindness of nature; and she surrounded her- 
self with a quantity of hoops, which, as her figure was rather tub-like, may 
be considered appropriate. She never gave away her old clothes,and no 
less than three thousand dresses were fouad at her death; the bodies of | 
which, it is said, would have covered half London at its then size, while the | 
skirts would have covered all the outskirts. Her portrait is always drawn 
with an enormous ruff round her neck, which she adopted, it is believed, to 
hide the roughness of her chin, which showed Nature to be her enemy, for 
it had bearded her frightfully. 

She was exceedingly found of visiting the houses of the nobility; but 
she usually ruined all whom she honoured in this way, by the expense 
they were put to in entertaining her. Lord Leicester, who had her stay- 
ing with him at Kenilworth, for a few days, nearly ruined himself in 
bears, of which he took in a great quanti'y to bait for the amusement of 
his sovereign. 

In disposition, manners, and appearance, there was nothing feminine 
er graceful about Elizabeth; but Hume, who seems very fond of her, tells 
us, that in weighing her, one ought to sink the female and think only of 
the sovereign. We cannot, however, understand a person being at the 
same time a good queen and a bad woman, unless the woman happens to 
be somebody beside herself, when she is ubviously unfit to be trusted 
with the responsibility of government. Elizabeth had a certain amount 
of talent; “fur she had,” says Hume, ‘‘ both temper and capacity ;”’ but 
capacity seems to have belonged rather to the bony bulkiness of her un- 
feminine form, than to the extent of her intellect 

Her private character was exceedingly disreputable ; and her amor- 
ous propensities, which seemed rather toiucrease with her old age, ren- 
dered her disgusting to her contemporaries as well as ridiculous in the 
eyes of posterity. She was constantly in love with some stripling about 

e court, who, when he became une peu passi, was thrown aside for 
some more juvenile admirer. 

There cau be no doubt that the admirable character of Mrs. Skewton, 


‘ 


8. I do not think there will be any necessity to appeal to arms, for the 
insurgents having all fled, an appeal to legs seems to be the most popular 
mode in that country of putting an end to discord. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


9. The supplies have come to hand safely as usual. I intend being very 
economical indeed; and in fact you heard, I suppose, of our all eating 
seconds bread at the palace. 1 did this in compliance with the old adage 
that, ‘‘ when we can’t snow white, we must snow brown.” 

10. The revenue keeps up tolerably well, and the income arising from 
sugar has been very considerable: so that, if the late scarcity has been 
a bitter cup, there has at all events been something to swee tenit. It is 
possible that the great increase of the juvenile population may have given 
an impetus to the sugar trade by a large demand for lollipops. The con- 
sumption of these luxuries in your nurseries should be on a scale of pru- 
dence and strict economy. I have been informed that many children go 
off from eating squibs, and I therefore discourage them altogether. 


crease the revenue of the post-office, by encouraging a taste for letters. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


12. As you have evidently outlived all your energy, I intend immedi- 
ately putting you out of your misery, and | think it right that you should 
be made aware of your approaching dissolution. 

13. I merely mention your well-known attachment to the throne as a 
wind-up; and [ hope that when we meet again, cauliflowers may be cry- 
ing two a penny, mackarel six a shilling, bread sixpence a loaf, and that 
potatoes may go quietly back to their old price of five pounds for two- 
pence. 

~_——=--- - 


HMiscellancous. 


Jenny Linp.—A statuette, taken, not from the “ statue that enchants 
the world,’’ but from the singer who achieves the same feat, stands be 
fore us. M. Jeannest has prevailed upon Mdlle Jenny Lind to give him 
sittings—ought we to say, standings ?—for, it, and he has produced a like- 
ness of the nightingale as the daughter of the Regiment. The full curls, 
the saucy little hat, the well-fitting bedy the short petticoat, the air 
poise of the figure, all are capitally peserved—the arms being in the atti- 
tude for imitating the roll of the drum. The kindly, intelligent features 
are well copied, and give an excellent idea of Jenny’s face, when scen 
either from a short distance, or with a very powerful glass, although, per- 
Laps, such of her most ardent admirers as have not enjoyed either advan- 
tage, will complain that the artist has erred on the opposite side to that 
of flattery. The statue isabout a foot in height, and is a very neat memo- 
rial of the brilliant vocalist and eharming woman, who is about—hear it, 
fanatici—-to become the guest of the Bishop of Norwich, at his episcopal 
palace. It is poet by Mr. Simpson, the music seller, 266, Regent- 
street, and will be popular.—London Paper. 

Awnecoore or Sir R. Catner.—“ Calder was considered a good profes- 
sional officer, but he lacked judgment. It was in his favour, and he plea- 
ded it on his trial, that he had b-en flag-captain to Lord St. Vincent in the 
battle which bears the noble admiral’s name, and here he showed a want 
of judgment morally speaking. When St. Vincent read to him his account 
of the battle, in which Nelson was mentioned with due praise; * Don’t you 
think,” observed Calder, *‘he disobeyed his orders?” ** Perhaps he did,’ 
replied the earl, “and when you do so with the same effect, I will praise 
you too.” He once threw the whole cabinet into a state of alarm by a 
telegraphic message, when commander-in-chief at Plymouth. Despatches 
had been received from Spain, and Calder, anxious to convey the intelli- 
gence to town, sent up the following portion of a message; the rest was 
stopped by a fog :—* Wellington defeated ;” and thus it remained the whole 
day, to the dismay of those who only knew thus much of it. The arrival of 
Lord March (I think it was,) in the course of the night, brought the account 
of a greit victory over Marmont. The admirl’s he.d, like the weather, 
was somewhat foggy. He meant to say, “ the French defeated by Welling- 
ton,” but unfor unately began at the wrong end.” 

The responsible editor of the Independent de l'Ouest was brought to 
trial a few days ago before the Court of Assizes of Mayenne, for pub- 
lishing an extract from a letter of Junius, and another extract from the 
speech of Wyndham, representing the King of England as avaricious, as 
allowing the nation to be insulted by foreign countries, as ruining the 


‘people, &c. The public prosecutor contended that these extracts, which 


in some respects were falsified, were clearly intended to apply to Louis 
Philippe, but the jury returned a verdict of acquittal. 

A letter from Bonn (Prussia) informs us, that on the morning of the 
17th a boy ten years old fell from a vessel at anchor in the Rhine into the 
river, when a young student, and another person of more advanced age, 
seeing the accident, plunged into the water, and, catching the child, pla- 
ced him safely in a boat that rowed to their assistauce, and then, swim- 
ming to the shore, the two philanthropists hastened away without dis- 
closing their names. It was afterwards ascertained that they were 
Prince Charles frederick of Prussia, who was following his s.udies at 
the University of Bonn, and his Governor, Count Bismark Bohien. 

Tue Conner pe Montemotin.—The Conde de Montemolin, attended 
by General Don Juan Montenegro and Colonel Don Francisco Antonio 
Merry, visited Woolwich on Wednesday, having received an invitation 
from the officers of the Royal Artillery. The [llustrious Prince arrived 
at Woolwich precisely at eleven o'clock, and was received by Brigade 
Major Cappage and the Colonel commanding the Royal Horse Artillery. 
The Prince and suite having mounted their horses, the mangeuvres om- 





if we may be allowed an irreverent allusion to fiction amid the awful | 
solemnities of fact, is to be attributed to the extensive historical research 
-of Mr. Dickens, and the intimate acquaintance with the period of the | 
— of Elizabeth. It may beadmitte: that she governed with consid- 
erable firmness ; but the praise, such as it is, of “ coming it exceedingly 
strong,”’ is after all,a most questionable compliment. 
— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
From Punch. 


Some people are in the habit of complaining that they cannot under- 
s'and the meaning cf a Royal Speech, when, the fact is, the only absurdity 
is in oe ay meaning at all in such a production. Given—an ad- 
dress from the throne to find its meaning—is very like asking a boy to 
take two from one, and find the square of the residue, or to divide three 
Yarmouth herrings by seven-boats, and subtract sixpence from a relieving 
officer. These are all puzzles in their way; but not one of them is half so 
difficult as discovering the meaning of a Royal Speech, on ordinary occa- 
sions. The Philosopher’s Stone, one of Turner’s Pictures, Mr. Payne’s 

retensions to represent the City, the Sphinx, Bunn’s Poetry, and the 

leusinian Mysteries, have all puzzled us in their turn; but a Speech 
from the throne has knocked them all. out of the field, by its pre-eminent 
inexplicability. We have, therefore, out of commiseration to our read- 
ers, determined to give a translation of Her Majesty's Speech into plain 
English. 


menced immediately, and were executed with the precision and celerity 
for which that noble corps is so famous, and which merited from the Prince 
the admiration soinvariably excited. At the conclusion of the evolutions, 
the Prince, accompanied by Lieut.-General Parker and the principal ofli- 
cers of the College of Cadets, went over that establishment; and from 
thence proceeded to the Rotunda and Model-room, with the whole of 
which the Prince expressed himself much gratified. At two o'clock, the 
party went to the splendid mess rooms belonging to the corps, where a 
anmber of ladies and gentlemen were waiting to partake of aluncheon 
which had been prepared for the occasion. 

Leign Hunt.—The amateur performance on be half of Leigh Hunt, a 
the Manchester Theatre Royal, on Monday evening, on which occasion 
Ben Jonson’s play of “ Every Man in his Humour” was the principal 
piece acted, was very successful. The performers were honoured with 
a crowded and fashionable house, and 440/. were received. Deducting 
expenses, it is believed that above 300/. have been realized for the ob- | 








Frow Punch. 

Breap versus Buitets.—The Americans have nobly supplied food 
for the Irish,and we shall look at their flag with increased respect. Their 
stripes shall be to us significant of a gridiron, and their stars of sugared 
buns. Glad are we to find that the American subscriptions have been 
so nobly acknowledged in the House ot Commons. These thanks for 





My Lords and Gentlemen, : 
1. I am exceedingly glad to get rid of you; and indeed, the expiration | 


parties. The session has been laborious; but you all know the story of 


the mountain in labour, which 1 will not repeat, as the joke is rather | 


mus -ty. 


7 

2. You have been engaged in measures of relief for Ireland: and though 
it has been said there has been no mutuality in what you have done, I | 
think you may take credit for having relieved your own country—of a few | 
millions of money. Necessity, we are told, has no law; and perhaps the ! 


bread will go far to keep bullets out of fashion. The Indian Meal Book 
is, to our mind,a much more delightful volume than any History of the 


. i. . ; | American War; and the directions therein written for the composition 
of the present session may be fuirly considered a very happy release for all | 


of Hominy-cakes and Slapjacks, far better than any red-coat tactics. 


fryingpans. To paraphrase the pieman, * Brown Johny-cakes is in— 
Congreve-rockctsis out.” 
REFLECTIONS FOr PEOPLE OUT OF TOWN. 
For a Lapy or Fass1on—Beautiful and variegated are ye, peacock 


, . , ; ies! Beauti , ‘ fli with ganze-like wings! And 
reason the country has been favoured with so few laws from you is, that | batteries! Beautiful, ye dragoaflics, 3 


there has been much necessity. 

_ 3. [have had much satisfaction in giving my assent to the laws for let- 
ting in grain, more especially 231 understand that in doing so, | was let- 
ting in those who were speculating on increasing scarcity. 

4. As the little you have done is not worth much, | rejoice to find, that 


with reference to many subjects, you have done nothing. | feel assured that } 


you would only have made matters worse than they are, had you attempt- 
ed any interference. 

5. I approve of your liberality towards Ireland. You have evidently 
considered John Bull’s resources to be very elastic, and capable of giving 
to any extent. His purse is one that will, on occasion, “ pull out” ama- 
zingly. You have made alaw by which the Irish poor are intended to 
get relief from their own countrymen. I heartily -vish they may zet it. 

6. My foreign relations ate so full of domestic quarrels, and have late- 
ly been so much occupied in examining into a charge against some of 
their own servants for robbing the public till, that there has been no time 
to think about quarrelling with me; which is so far satisfactory. 

7. You will be happy to hear that the insane revolution in Portugal 
has been put down without loss of blood : and I am in hopes that by a po- 
liceman being kept on duty in the principal street of Oporto, tranquillity 
will be ineured for the future. 


| when I look on flies of butter—and gardens trimmed and bewered with 


| loveliest beds—and flies of dragon, with web-like * tiny vans’— how very 
respeciable, and what a pattern-like person do I consider myself, when 
[ remember that before I quitted Portman Square, I would insist upon 
“ settling the little bill” of Madame Gigot the milliner ! 


sti,l to know that I have settled all accounts with the perfumer ! 
Delicious is a heart at ease ! 
a paid for corset ! 


. ' 
Tue Ovrcast.—Poor Suaxspeare! He has long been driven off 


the English stage, and new he is likely to be turned out of house and 
home ! . 


11. The grants you have made for education will, I hope, ultimately in- 


a STE é \ 
MES. OKILL having announced in her recent School Circular, July 10, 1847, a de 
_parture irom what has been for many years, the School Zerm of her establishment 
—tading for it the period between September Ist and June 30th, mstea | of, as formerly 
{rom sept. 15th to July Slst—here presents, to the perents end guardians ot her pupiis, 
he following reasons for it: ™ 

1. The custom among some heads of families of spending, with their children, a part 

®, he sammer in the country, which, tormerly limited to a few, and continued toa 

Short peciou, 1s now almost general, and exiends, in maay cases, through the entire 
morths of July and August, has, with it, introduced corresponding modifications in do- 
inestic and business relations of all kinds; and in none have changes, to meet this saln- 
tary habit, become more indispensable than in school arrangements; in the well-work- 
ing of which so much depends upou keeping the classes together, to attain thorough in- 
struction, and to promote a heal hiul emulation. 

2. ‘The necessity tor a systematic and uniform course, presenting tothe mind of instruc. 
torand pupil equally a character of oneness, in whicha weil vetined good must be 
reached belore completeness can be attained, isin no department ot lite more ulgent 
than in that ofinstruction. Without this characteristic, education loses its chief end: 
the establishment of orderly habits of mind and body, the faculty of hending, ut pleasure, the 
powers of cachto thewill, How tar unbroken attendance upon school duties, until their 
completion, must tnd to fix these habits, ana to prevent the ‘o:mation of their Oppo- 
sites, and particularly of the one most fatal to the comfort of the individual as well as ot 
others— es3—need not be insisted on with any well-int: rmed person. 

3. The bond of sympathy beiween iustructor and pupil, which, although to some it 
may seem of minor conside:ation, is of truly great importance, both to moral and intel- 
lectual development, is greatly sirengthened by the two remaining together during the 
entire course. If the pupil knows she mey be taken from school at any moment, and 
the instructor has the same prospect, the one is keptin a state of mind the least teach 
able, and most unfavourable to ee A application, whilst the other is as naturally ren 
dered anxious, lestthe solereward that can compensate for the wearisome toil of teach- 
ing, the consciousness f having been instrumental in fulfilling te hopes of parents, by 


presenting to them a wel™trained mind, may unthiakingly be snatched away when 
nearly earned. 


No 8 Clinton Place, New York, August 5th, 1847. 
"School wiil be opened Wednesday, September 1, 1847. 





aug 14—8t. 


arrace E'T ER.—This valuable addition to Medical Science, which we had the plea- 
sure of noticing in our Journal some short time since, bas been, we find, noticed in 
all the Medical Journals of Kogland, and sir C. Soudimore’s New Work on Consump- 
tion, illustrated by many cases, but the most inte: esting contained in Mr. Hutchinson's 

essay isthat of Freemen the Anirrican Gisot. Dr. Warringion having bas repeated 
aud wany apptications tor the Spyroweter, will arrange and get them made for the 
profes»ion ifthey send orders tohim at 218 Nioth-street. And he may be consulied be- 
tween the bours of 8 and 10 daily. avg 14—tt. 





4INANCES AND FINANCIAL POLICY OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES.—Tue Bankers’ Macazine, published monthly, 64 pp. tvo., at three 
dollars per annum. The July and August numbers contain 1. A Review of the Private 
and Joint Stock Banks of Loncon, IL. Exhibit of the present public debt of the United 
States. III Currency ot Hamburg, France, England, and Scotland, 1V. Recent Bank 
Trials. V. Exhibitotevery bank in New York, Connecticut, Maine, and Ohio. 
Essay upon Lite tusurance. VII. Account of Savings Banks. 
he present volume will sbow the d+ bts, revenues, and expenditures of the Uni- 
ted States, also of each of the States, and of European Gavernments; with exhibits of 
all the banks throughout the United States; i» portant decisions respecting banks avd 
nations; valuable ersays upon currency, banking, savings banks, tile insurance; a list 
of all the Banks in Great Briain and the United States. Orders per mail to be ad- 


dressed to 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher, 184 Baltim re-street, Baltimore, Md. 
aug 14—5t* 








ee 

O LITERARY GENTLEMEN,.—WAN'TED, A PARTNER, either active or spe- 
= cial, in a long established Literary Institution of high character. To any one hav- 
ing a capital of Five Thousand Dollars this opportunity of investment presents advan- 
tages notofien to be met with. Reterences of the most satisfac'ory nature will be given. 
The profits will be trom 25 to 30 per cent, and may be increased to much more. For 
particulars as to information where an interview may be had, apply, it by letter post - 

aid, to * Socivs ” at the office of the Albion paper, 3 Barclay street, or to Dr. BART . 

ETT at the same office. aug 7—4t 

UFFALUO, DE" NT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 bourse 

From Buffalo Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wits the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H., Van Allen. master, $00 tons bur. 
then, low | 7 wonee™ engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffaio every Mos day 
and ‘Ubursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours, 

The LONDON, G. E. Willoughby, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and ‘Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffato every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—tbrough in 22 hours. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, nou surpassed 

by «ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. ‘ 
assengers will be receipted from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Boffalo by 

this line. Ever} effort will be made to render the passage safe, rapid, comfortable, and 

punctual. aug 7—3m. 








LADY, who has been long accustomed to give insiructions in French, Music, and 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in the first schools of the 
Union, is d+ sirous of obtaining a situation as Governess ina private tamily, or as Prine 
cipai ina School, and begs leave to refer any person who wish: s to engage her servicel 
in either capscity, to Edward Prime, Esq., Prime’s Buildings, Wall-street; Mrs. Okils, 
No. 6 Clinton Place; or to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office. aug 7—St 





BBOTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR GLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 
Rev. Georce D. Agsort, Principal, No. 18 University Place, between Washington 
and Union Parks. 

his ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
tion. Itembraces, however, introductory departments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensure a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetricale ucation, from the earliest years In the development and d scipline of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the formation of an accomplished Christian chae 
racter. 

‘The number of pupils in each department is limited. The fall term will commence 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family of 
the Princip: 

Farther information, or circnlars may be obtained on application by letter, or after 
August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the iustitution. aug 7. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secon, Line.]—The ships of this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre, 

Ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oca, 
ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell,do 16 March, Joly, ant Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee 
Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 


quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 


with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Gouds intended for ese 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred onthem. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


,EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—the Froprtetors or the seve 
1 tal Lines of Packets between New York and Livervool bave arranged for their saik 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist, and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





ject in view. The poetical address, spoken by Mr. Dickens at the rise of 
the curtain, was written by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd. 


: \ 
| Bombs have had their day ; let us henceforth try buns ; and wherever | 
America has battered our ships, let her, for all time to come, batter our ' 








How sweet to smell the fragrance of the lily-flower! but sweeter | 


e . " ° ' 
And mine is at rest, for it beats beneath | 


Brrmincuam, Jucy 27.—Trade has received a great fillip within the 


last fortnight. A house has received a large government order for a num- 
ber of mitres. They are to be done by contract, and made for home 
wear andthe colonies. Itis a curious fact, that, no sooner was the order 

snerally known, than the manufactory was beset by an immense num 
~ ofreverend gentleman; one and all of whom insisted upon leaving 
with the manufacturer the measure oftheir heads, with theiraddress. It 
is said—we do not vouch for the truth of the report—that Dr: Whewell- 
was among the earliest who called. 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
ork. L‘ verpool. 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Ang. 21, Dec. 22 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, ou * i, “ 1 s @& “ . -~ 2 
Fidelia, Yeaton, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 2 
Hottinguer, Bursley, “nm * 2 © “ 6 é, “ 66 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ms, * , “ 26. : “ 41, “ ow 
I, Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1, “nH, * 6 * B 
Ashburton, Howland, - oe Se ae ee : ke = a. |e Oo 
West Point, (n) Allen, «nu, * i, * ji .e  * § « 6 
Yorkshire,’ Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 Oct. 1, Feb. f, June I 
Liverpool, Eldridge, ce & « Hi “ 6 « 6 oo) «66 
Siddons, Cobb, om. 7 @ - i & & « 3 
solumbia, Furber, Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 ey + = 2 
Patrick Henry, Deiano reQ tc @rRret+*#s, * es * @ 
S. Whitney, Popham, om, * & -* & aes, “8 *@ 
Tiew York hd mh * “ 16 Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 21!) “ 6, “ 6, “« 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, rin, - ie 7 ee * & «' 4 8 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb.1, June 1| ‘ 6, “ 16, “ 6 
Henry Clay, Nye, oe a om Oy ee a ee oe ae 
Waterloo, Alien, “RR * «9 “ 6 “ 6 - B 
Cambridge, Peabody, “6, ¢ i, * 16! Dee 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, C_ * a “66, ‘ 6 ‘ 3 
Garrick, Trask, “ss, «© , “« 26 “o i, ss ff « & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July | “rt, * 6 * BB 


These one are all of the largest class, and are commanded Sy men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour 
comfort, and corrvenience, and are furnished with every description of cares of the bes 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered 

Price of passage to Liverpool,............. oo ee $100, 
66 “6 from ‘* to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Euro e, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N, Yy 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agev’s (or st..ps Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
EK. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
a or ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New ¥ ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO, Liv -rpook 
Agents tor Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO, 74 Soutt -st., New Yor 
jal 31 CHAPMAN. BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 











RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SUIPS of 1200 tors 
and 440 horse power each. . 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, .ccccocccccceccccccccocssces youeses Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .occccscrcccccccccccccccsccccsccceCapt Edward G. Low 
Britamnin, cccccccc--ccrccccccccccccccccsocsesCapt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ...ccsos-- -ecccecccccccccccesesesees Capt. CharlesH. K. Jndkingy 
Acadia,..secccsee coccccccoccccccccoeces eeeeeee Capt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. . 
FROM Lit ERPOOL FROM BOSTON 
| Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1847. 





Cambria, on the 4th August 1947 {| Cambria on the Ist September, 1847. 
Caledonia, “ 19th August, 1247. Cal donia, ** 16th September, 1547. 
Britannia, “ 4th Septemver, 1847. Britannia, “ Ist October, 1847. 


Passengers’ baggave must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Paswage money From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry ezverienced Surgeons. Noberth secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie penne pure of hag a 

For freight or passage, or any other information, D 

D. BRI HAM Jn. gent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(@ In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a com 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betweem 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will «tart ander the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately betweea Liver 
pool and Halifax ard Boston,end between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, 

The America The Niagara} 
“« «Canada “ Europe. 
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Empertal Parliament. 


> 9 IN 
\UGHAM’S REVIEW OF THE SESS.ON, 
poy ncn House of Lords, July 20. 
an address on the subject of the business of 
ospect of work done. He appealed 





Lor] BROUGHAM moved . 
ion; introdaciaz it with a re z 

o ib ce ee me tiat he had not been actuated by any desire of per- 
ti acious op sosition or of imputing blame. Me admitted that much of which 
~ he 1 t ¢ n vain wis incidental to the circuinstances of the country; and 
Me ref r “i to it in orjer to gather from the past lessons of wisdom for the 


oh the leave of their Lordships, he would just advert to what could 
fi : A = wa on ylecate portion of his coatemplations — he meant the ace 
wry eo vere ha) succeeded, the actual bills which had passed into 
pe eye about to say which unhappily formed a limited part of the 

j sire which he ws about to preseat—a very small portion of the retros- 
oe 7 i 1 he hal called npoa them to indulge in; bat really, whea he re- 
we 1 re catracter of the two or three measures which alone had pass- 
yy ey yosod to say happily ; for, with all possible respect for acts 
és Parlia.ae it which hal actually become laws of the land, he must say, 
that wors2 m2agires, 1 his view, were never passed ia any session. Aon 
did not wish to drag theie lortships into a repetition of the debates moans use 
measures —very inich thereverse; they had been debated again and again, 
and the result of these debates had been the calamitous m-asures to which 
he referred H2 woul! not say a single word on the bill for regulating the 
adininisteation of the Eaglish Poor Law—against which he had already 
protested—further than to say that the success of the measure would de- 
pend upoa the appointmints that would be made under it. Firmness in 
carrying into etfeet the principles of that law, an incapability of being de- 
terred by clamour cisher from the press or from parliament—for in both 
quarters it hel aris a—.nl, next,a capability of explairing and defending 
the measures of the department with which he was 1 itrusted, —those, hs 
believed, were the great le ding qualities to be desired iu the person to be 
appointed to vie iragortant office of Chief Commissioner, Next he re- 
ferredto the Destitute Persons (Ireland) Bill; of which he never could see 
the policy. They have anlertaken to feed the people of Ireland; and 
more thin one th rd of the people, no fewer than 2,900,000, were then ac- 
tually receivins susteaance out of the public treasury! it was one thing 


altogether to refuse relief, and another to tura them into beggars dependent | 


on an eleemosyniry doje that mast ultimately be exhausted and withdrawn 
There is macau more reson to be alarined for the tranquillity of the country 
at this maine it than if they had never entered into this unwise course.— 
Having began, however, Government should have been consistent, a id, as 
in the case of wir, should have taken a vote of credit applicable to the con- 
tingency that the need might continue. He found that in many districts the 
assessment a:nountcd to 9s. per pound per quarter, under a new and more 
stringeat valeatioa. But what coul.l they think of 36s. a quarter, in some 
districts, amounting to more than 61 a year out of a pound sterling ? Unless 
a pound in [relan! had the power of extending itself for the occasion, which 
it was never found in public or private concerns to have in England, he 
could not conceive a state of things more pregnant with ruin or more full of 
alarm than the present state of thingsin [reland. The act for abridging 
labour—the Ten hours Biil—has been followed by a strike in Yorkshire, 
wages having beeu proportionately lowered. These were all th» measures that 
had passed He wished their lordships joy of them; for worse measures he 
thought haJ never passed in one session. 

He was now about tc descend to the shades below, to that “lean world” 
where 

“ Thaut obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuos et inania regua.” 
Some were never born, others departed without a moment’s warning. He 
could say nothing of a set of measures which never hada claim even to 
temporary existence, but which were mere phantasies. Of those that strug- 
gled into life, ali tuat need ve said was, that a thousand faults and a thou- 
sand freacs died with them. There were various suggestions and various 
measures, one misister saying this would happen, another that that would 
happea; one saytag more iberality should be shown to the Catho.ic Cuurch, 
and others sayiaz nut sv. ‘fo express such an opinion was the most uan- 
popular thing that aman could do at the present moment; but unless truths 
were stated openty waea uapopular, they never could become popular. He 
feit bound to express his duference with his countrymen. ‘hey had been 
toldon high authority taatthe Roman Catholic clergy would unanimously 
refuse a provision, bat that if it were passed in spite uf them, they would 
jumpatit. He expressed regret that amicable relations fad not been es- 
tablisned wita the See of Rome; citing the example of Prussia in fayour of 
such an arrangement, 

He reviewed the lost bills—the crowd of ghosts that had gone to the 
shades. he b'll on Polliag Electors in Ireland—a most proper, useful, 
and well-tiined measur ---was gone ; also the Parliamentary Electors Bill; 
also the bili to give ecitaia facilities to the owners of Eacumbered Estates 
in Ireland, which woalt have been of the greatest possible benefit. Some 
thought it the oaly Lrish measure which could be approved, others thought 
it by far the best of the waole. Hoe regretted that the alarm of the Irish 
landlords as ty mortzagees calling in their money should such a measure 
pass stooiin the w.y. that would have happenew to a far less extent than 
they supposed. There never was a reduction of interest but the alarm arose 
that morigugees would step in; aad, if persons were in a state of embar- 
rassment, they ought gumprimum to look their necessities in the face, and 
come to an underste ading with their creditors. The measure in question 
had a beneiicia! intention and tendency. How many bankruptcies, how 
many insolvencies had he Kaown, what countless perplexities, what endless 
contusivn, What miseries, banishing sleep by night and rest by day, which 
had entirely originuced in a person not having the firmness and moral cour- 
age early enough to lovk his dilliculties in the face, and ascertain the fact 
whether his estate was his own property or the property of hs ereditors, 
to come to an instant arrangement, just to one party and beneficial to all. 
One great adyuntage of the bill would have been its effect in this respect 
But he grieved tu say, it had been abandoned. The Railway Bill was put 
off ull next sessiou—in other words, put off to be rejected by the Railwoy 
Parliament. Ph bill for guarding against pestilential disease and improv- 
ing the Health ol Towns, brought in early, was abandoned. The Themes 
Conservancy Bill, national in its objects—the Prisons Bill—the Scotch 
Marriage Bill, and the Scotch Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
Billi—all given up. 

‘These failures, this systematic and wholesale impotency, made one rather 
think that a strong government which one did not like might be better than 
a weak governineat which one did like. The very wo st feature ot a re- 
public was olten sai [to bs this impotency, which ofien arose from divided 
councils, Bis! op birnet related a conversation in which King William said 
that he had often coubts whether a monarchy or a republic was the better 
form of government, and that there were many arguments for each; but he 
ee yeas east hens pretend without power. And so 

tT ee he ao rao lan @ ministry without power; anarchy 
aa hebshutole eS - “a dren 4 = ea oe periorming iis functions, 
and whea prot etic n ccased allegi ince was ote nord eg ny = maeinnee, 

overnm nt, ‘ha. could not carry a single me ongerdue. A perfectly weak 
pte Be iid not carry a single measure, could not hive the weans 
of giving that ; rutection which was the very condition of allegiance. 
sincerely hoped tint he mivht never live to see such another session, o: such 
a fate happes to any bills as happened to the Railway Bill, the § _ be 
. . . > > 4 mde - 
ed Estates Bill, and «dove all the Health of Towns Bil), His hopes were 
— = he: yD segs yr hump sien Dae the result of the gener.1 
9s ui , dily mucver government was to rule the 


> coun- 
try, strengthened by the support of the people, enshrined by its 


own merits 


in the people’s admiration and affection, and, above sll, backed by such m 

. e ae 
jorities in both Uvuses of Parliament that it should no: be necessary at the 
r P ! ‘ : sary ati 
end of ano! her session to stind up and lament over it. 


> Protesting ag inst 
au Government with 
po. sibility was on the 


being under blame; but that there should be 
such support ititmcit be perfeetly clear that ri 


Government! Which at present Lord 


R, 
pon I MOrd, orougiam contessed, 
painfully ¢ a ed, i) ston the Goverument, bit was divided bets een 

e Goveram i Duals oe _ te ae he 
th Ast a it Pa ve t. He hope that divided resp nsibility 
mizht cea-e f ver; that Parliaine,.t might be restored to its functions by 

‘ MUCUONS OF 
eh > > . + t d 
the elvet li : ld ev iV i n LO Wilness sucha 
session of d iO tu the ¢ icter ol Gover i ij Tio 
ven to t vl ta ¢ lio! i to tation of 
the country ; 

He had t humble a ! r \ st 
issuring t t i t } j \ 
ev r subj i iy Ln ra by her 
Majesty ; 1 eat pain the f ito adinit that 


He ; 
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nearly the whole of the subjects thus recommended, and of high importance 
in themselves, had not been so far successfully atteuded to as to produce any 
legislative measures to which her Majesty's Royal assent could now be 
asked; that it was very painful to the House to reflect that other subjects 
of vast moment which had been submitted to Parliament had of necessity 
been abandoned without anything effectual having been done with respect 


Parliament might pass without more being done for the improvement of the 
institutions of the country, and for the benefit of her Majesty’s subjects, than 
it had been found possible to accomplish in the session which was now near 
its close; and that the House now, as at all times, would gratefully ac- 
knowledge her Majesty’s parental care for the wellare of her subjects. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE observed, that Lord Brougham had, per- 
haps unconsciously, made the attack which he disclaimed, not oniy as agains, 
the Government, butas against the general character of the proceedings of Par- 
liament; which made it necessary for the Marquis to mect the motion with 
a direct negative. 

With regard to the general description of the session, the failure and 
withdrawal of bil!s, there was not one word uttered by the noble and 
learned Lord in condemnation of the session that might not be shown 
to apply in an equal and corresponding degree to four out of five of the 
sessions of recent years. The condition in which his noble and learned 
friend had described the country now to be—namely, in the expectation 
of a dissolution of Parliament—had also on former occasions produced 
precise y the same consequences; precisely the same haste, precisely the 
same unwillingness, it not incapacity, to proceed with certain bills and 
important measures, which excited, more or less, public opposition. In 
fact, Lord Lansdowue contended, the inevitable tendency of the Reform 
Bill itself, carried after years and years of repeated failure, was—and his 
noble and learned friend must have been blind if he did not at the time 
perceive it—to render the Members of the other House more attentive 
to the wishes and feelings of popular constituencies, This circumstance 
lad operated, session after session, to cause the withdrawal of measures. 
The Sanatory Bill, for example, had before undergone the process of be- 
ing brought ferward and sacrificed. Aud with respect to many bills, not- 
withstanding their withdrawal, if founded in justice and in the solid ia- 
terest of the country, they were still useful bills in their destruction, be- 
cause they left seeds behind them which never failed to fructify. He 
ayveed with his honourable and learned friend, and admitted the manli- 








House and elsewhere, opinions which were uopopular, that their unpop 

ularity could be dratauth subdued, and that more intelligent views with 
respect to public exigeucies and improvements became prevalent. Thus 
it happened, that after the repetition of a:gaments and upinions applied 
to bills that had failed, these arguments and opinivns began to make an im- 
pression on the public, and ultimately had their effect in carrying the de- 
sired measures to a successful issue. His nuble and learned friend seem- 
ed to thiuk that Government had nothing to do but to propose bills aud 
carry them. Now he believed that there never had been and never 
would be a Government so strong in this coantry, as to be enabled at 
once to subdue public opinion out of doors, and, in spite of the feeling 
existing ia the country, to carry in one session great and important mea- 
sures ou their first proposal What had been the history of all those great 
changes in which bis noble and learned friend himself had borne a part, 
but a struggle in the first instance against public opinion, which had 
gradual y been brought to conviction by repeated argnments and discus- 
sions, involving, however, the loss of session after session, and bill after 
bili? He evuld point out measare after measure, supported by men of 
the greatest ability, which had of necessity undergone this delay. The 
monopoly of the East ludia Company had been gradually subdued, against 
which tor half a century Government after Government had struggled. 
In the course of that struggle one Government was overturned, diflicul- 
ties were imposed upon another; but ultimately, to the great advantage 
of the country, the monopoly was extinguished. Yet his noble and learn- 
ed friend, with as much justice as he taunted the present Government, 
might have attacked preceding Governmeuts for not carrying that measure 
sooner. What also was the Gistory of the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, and of Catholic Emancipation? By the repeated discussions 
with respect to tho:e measures public opinion became enlightened, and 
ultimately they were successfully carried. It was by long and coutinued 
discussious that those measures had beencarried; aad so, in like m auner, 
a number of those ghosts of bills, as his noble aud learned friend had 
styled them, would ultimately become the law of the land. 

Lord Brougham had omitted from his catalogue a great number of bills 
of no small importance which had passed during the session, though with- 
out attracting much discussion. Of this class Lord Lansdowne enumerat- 
ed three for improving the tenare of land in Scotlend—the Transfer of 
Lands Bill, the Service of Heirs Bill, and the Burgage Tenure. Lord 
Brougham had omitted the whole series of ineasures connected with the 
support of the people of [relaud, and the removal of the famine; and 
with reapect to that distress, surely Lord Brougham would not hive al- 
lowed misery and fever to stalk through the land without making an effort 
to check their progress. Itis a gratifying fact, too, that although the 
eleemosynary measures have had some tendency to pervert the habits of 
the pupulation, uch has not been the case to the extent apprehended; as 
is shown by the remarkable diminution of outrages in Ireland. Other 
measures passed during the session were, the bills relatiug to the import- 
ation of corn, to the Navigation-laws, and to the use of sugar in distiller- 
ies aud breweries; the last not a temporary bill, and others, though tem- 
porary, calculated to mitigate the great calamity which had visited the 

country. These were in themselves great measures; and as such, this 
sessiou, in which they were passed, deserved to be remembered with 
credit and honour for having acted industriously and successfally to in- 
creuse the supply of food. The passing of these measures might well 
excuse both the Government and the Parliament for the omission or ad- 
jourament of other measures of not suct immediate urgency. 

Lord Brougham’s motion was negatived without a division. 
ee 
(SIR R. PEEL’S SPEECH ON THE HUSTINGS OF 

TAMWORTH. 

_ In the beginning of his speech, Sir Robert decl »red that he attached great 

impo t nce to the m.intenince of the smiller boroughs, like thit of T»m- 
| worth; which his a popul:tion of 7,000, and a constituency not exceeding 
| 400 or 500. Exempt from som» influences to which .he immense m nuf.c- 
turing con.tituenci s .re su jected, the sm.ller boroughs cin select their 
{ candid ites wi hout binding them by sp-cifie pledges. Tamworh hid en- 
joyed the privil ge of r turning representatives for three huodred years ; 
yet who could say that a single voterin it had taken a bribe? Sir Robert 
stated that he had addressed them by letter before the election, because 
he did not wish to take their sutfrages by surprise. 
to returu him on public grounds alone; but they could not suppose that 
he undervalued their private esteem and friendship—“ You don’t suppose, 
although L wished to be returned on public grounds, that I have any 











‘ 
| other satisfaction in life greater than retaining the cordial good-will and | 
attachment of those in whose neighbourhood L live, and who have been | 


familiar to me from iy earliest years, For fifty years I have recollections 
of this town. L[ cannotsee the return of this day's ceremonies without 
some feelings of painand regret, 1 miss many old friends who have beeu 
| gathored to their fathers. 1 see, it is trae, their places supplied by new 
; aud equally attached friends ; but the new frieudships are n +t altogether 
a complete consolation for those that have been terminated by dea‘h. 
Gentlemen, | live among you, my lot is cast ameug you; but | can say 
with truth, thatif your contideuce had been transferred on public grounds 
to another, my wishes to cultivate friendly relatious with you, to live at 
} peace with you, to act with you in promoting the iuterests of this neigh- 
| bourhood, would bave remained exactly ; 

tivn shall have termin:ted, | say with 





the same: aud, after this elec 


regard to those who support me 


| und to those, few as they are, who conscientiously differfrom the course I 
| have taken, “ Let us forget the preseut conflict, and live upon the terms 
i. cordial goud teeliug and ueizgub Pie (Loud cheeria ) 
z = 4 ‘ ~ 
Adverting to pablic qa yas, Robert declared that he had had no 
| oh) ‘clLota personal nature iwure which he had propos d; and 
} hes caste what duty he had ‘ t public priaciple he had ; 
| 
} abandoned !—* When Laddressed you | . 1. hav {Tama loyal 
| and devoted sabjeet of the Queen: | , ry »p zative of 
Llie } ( 1 ved? It ¥* * y l pro ‘ 
| | i} te. 3 * 
' ! ive w t | r ot liu 
Ine yt stud sir nme - ! po I ( 
ie 7 } er Contenutinent, 1 1 that 
'« fy Su i i 
} 
i i} tit : LF un ow ’ 
| r st 73 1,0 c er ) VW red 
' ( shoud bem tained in its leei ime ly e 1 wis i 
i Uburch pa uy upon Dirs it; but I wi i to see it e " 


NERAL_ INTELLIGENCE. 


| to them; that it was the earnest hope of the House that no other session of 


ness of his declaration, that it was only by again and again stating in that | 


He had asked them | 


— 














sent by extending its ministrations amoung the people. I don’t want to 
see the Church supported by unjast laws, injuriously affecting those who 
dissent from her doctrines. I think it perfectly compatible with affee- 
tionate attachment to the Established Chureh to consult the feelings and 
do justice to the rights of those who dissent from her doctrines. (C cers.) 
These are the objects of trae Conservative policy which I wished to up- 
hold. 1 have wished to see the House of Lords in the possession of all 
its just anthority. I attach the utmost importance to the maintenance, in 
tbis country, of an hereditary nobility. I believe the Aristocracy of this 
country have done at least as much to vindicate the liberties of English- 
| men ay any other class that exists in it; and I believe it would be utter- 
ly destructive of that mixed form of government under which we live if 
the Hoase of Lords ceased to exercise its just authority. I have wished 
to discourage the desire for Democratic change in the constitation of the 
| House of Commons. I do not wish to see the House of Commons a De- 
| moeratic body, acting in discord with the Throne and the House of Lords 
; Comparing this country with others in which there exist forms of gov- 





‘curity for your liberty, for the enjoyment of free opinion, for the freedom 
| of the press, for the freedom of thought and action; for all this, you have 
tenfold more security under this mixed form of government—under an 
aucient Monarchy, a House of Lords, and a House of Commons represent- 
| ing the people, not told by the head, but representing the aristocracy, the 
| clergy, the great corporate bodies, the intelligence and wealth as well as 
the numbers ofthe people. (Cheers.) I have desired to maintain pub- 
lic credit: at the same time, I have desired to extendcommerce. In what 





' respect have I failed in upholding these great principles? (Loud cheers.) 


| What injary have I doue to any one of the just, legitimate objects of Con- 
servative policy? (Cheers.) Hasthe public credit suffered while the 
| finances were adntinistered by me? has the House of Lords had its in- 

fluence impaired !—if it have, it has been by its own intestine disse n- 
| sions, not by any of mine.’’ (Cheers.) 

Sir Robert went over his fiscal measures; explaining their operation 
to his hearers as toa community dependent on agriculture. For instance, 
| he explained the effect of removing the prehibition on the importation 
of meat, and asked if they had found the price ruinously low; which 
was answered by cheers and cries of “ Not cheap enoagh !" So he went 
over other articles—butter and other provisions, timber, silk, &c., 
showing how the duties redaced encouraged consumption of the articles 
charged with those duties; how duties repealed encouraged consumption 
vf other articles Pact of this seemed spoken at Lord George Bentinck’s 
elaborate attack in the House of Commons, on the pamphiet-address to 
the Tamworth electors. Sir Robert made merry with the ‘ wiseacre’ who 
| discovered a direct loss of the revenue derived from glass and other 
| articles on which the duty had been altogether abolished. He quoted 
| what he said proposing the renewal of the Lucome-tax, in February, 
/ 1845; he declared at that time, that of certaiu duties the propounded the 
) absolute repeal, “ expecting from the increased cousumption of other 
| taxed articles an equivalent improvement in che reveuue”—* That was 
| my expectation, and what las been the result? Why, that although be- 
} tween 1841 and 1846, 7,600,000/. of taxation had been remitted, yet the 
revenue of 1846 was nearly equal to the revenue of 1841, altogether 
excluding the lucome-tax, speaking only of the revenue derived from 
the Customs. Excise, aud the other sources of income. (Cheers.) I 
propbesied, that if you cut those cords that bound the commercial enter- 
prise of this country, and left it buoyant to oxercise its own energies, 
your loss of taxation would be amply supplied to you by increased con- 
| sumption, increased contentment, increased happiness; and has that ex- 
| pectation been falsified? (Cheers ) I appeal tothe last year. The pre- 
, sent Government bas, in my epinion, wisely reduced the duties on Foreign 
| sugar, ({ cordially supported them in that measure,) as we had reduced 
| the duty on British Colonial sagar. They are therefore fairly entitled, 
| having acted on the same principles, to share the credit of the result; 
‘ but, looking at the state of the revenue for the year ending April 5th, 
| 1847, aud comparing it with the revenue of the year ending April 5th, 
| 1841, putting the Income-tax altogether out of the question, although 
| 8,600 000/. of taxes have been repealed, the revenae of last year is 1,000,- 
| QUU(. better than it was in 1841.” It had been said that since 1841 there 
had been a succession of good harvests; he admitted the surpassing im- 
portance of good harvests, but was it owing to the goodness of the har- 
| vest that we were obliged to send 10,000,000/. for the subsistence of the 
lrish people? is that a good harvest when corn is at 90s. or 100s. a quar- 
jter? ‘The last year was a bad harvest; yet what has been the result 
even duriug a bod harvest?’ Why, during tne last year—I can hardly 
believe the figures while I read them—although the harvest has beena 
bad one, the revenue of 1847 has increased over the revenue of 1846 by 
|} 2,600,0007.; and of that amount 1,800,0002. is an increa:e upon Customs 
} and Excise, notwithstanding the enormous reductiors in taxation that 
| have taken place. (Cheers.) But I am glad to hear tliat argument, that 
good harvests are the cause of increased revenue : what is it but the ad- 
| mission that cheapness and plenty of food are essential to the happiness 
lof the people, and alsv to the support of therevenue? (Cheers) Be it 
| so; attribute all the effects you please to good harvests; is not the fact a 
| decisive condemnation of restraints apon importation of food? If cheap- 
| ness and plenty be so essential to productive revenue—if cheapness and 
| plenty be so important to the comfort and enjoyment of the people— 
| does not that very tact make, us duubt whether it is wise to impede by 
| legislative restraints the bouaty of P rovidence?” (Cheers) The in- 
| teruul supply, uo doubt, is the best; but in default ot that, we ought to 
| insure cheapness and plenty by diminishing the duties on the external 

|supply. (Loud cheers.) 
He had telt bouud to propose the repeal of the Corn-law. It became 
necessary to suspend the law, and he believed that it would have been 
| impossible to reénact it; and, so far from having sacrificed the landed 
| interest, he believed that he had saved it from a great danger—“ Truly, 
| it would have been most disinterested in me if I had so wished to sacri- 
| fice it! all my prosperity being connected with land, I don’t know why 
| | should wish to injure the landed iuterest; but in the present condition 
| of this country, aud the present temper of the public mind on the Corn- 
| laws, I declare as a landed proprietor, I do rejoice that the source of dis- 
| cord has been dried up.” 
| ‘ My honourable friend (Mr. Bramall, Sir Robert’s proposer) says I 
| was put ut the helm. That | had to steer the ship is true; but what do 
some people expect from me? Why, that I should hold the helm with 
‘my hands tied behiud me. [Loudcheers.) They say, “ You shall be at 
‘the helin, with shoals here uad rocks there, and tempests approaching ; 
| but you shall not exercise a free discretion as to how you shall avoid 
them. You shall adhere to certain doctrines which you and others held 
in 1842; it is better you should go to the bottom rather than save the 
ship by departing from them.” Who would consent to guide the ship 
upou such terms? I wonder what people think ofice is? I suppose 
they thiak otlice a round of coutiuual enjoyment; that in office you pass 
your time in revelling aud feasting, with a vast number of places to dis 
pose of every day; that you have no public concern, and that the wel- 
fare «f the couutry is but a subordinate consideration, Ah, gentlemen, 
office is nothing but a source of continued toil, and anxiety, and sacri- 
five. It entails the heaviest responsibilities ; it makes demands on a Min- 
ister’s time and iutellectual exertion which few men can bear jor more 
than a given number of years. But what would office be if a minister 
were to be told, * You shall have ail those responsibilities, you shall meet 
all those demands, you shall have not be at hberty to consult the public 
welfare according to your couscientious conviction; and if you dare to 
abate the duty on corn—if you dare to repeal the Corn-laws, although 
thinking their repeal essential to the safety or welfare of the state—we 
will denounce you as a pest aud a traitor, unworthy otf the trust we bave 
| committed to you? I believe the course [ took was for the welfare of 
\the country. Seeing how cousumption was increasing—seeing what 
prejudice altached, when corn was high, to the maiatenance of tigh du- 


| 


| ties upon impurts—seeing the state of public feeling, the growing opin- 

jon that th we Coru-laws did not conduce to the public welfare—secing 

the feeling of azricuiturists in Scotland, a very wise and sagacioue class, 

}who were strougly disposed to th ik that protection was uo advantage 

to them—s« if that kind take posession of the pub- 

lies it 1s { did believe that it was fur the 

sett ‘ sus, it e landed aristocracy too, that these Corn- 

Biles 7 ‘ the foundation fur their repeai should 

Ih rid l ‘ mit myself to the perilous engagement 

tin buspel i sperate conflict should be maintained 
fy iu (Loud and protracted cheering.) 

is 1 e is some truth in tt, t confidence is 

i i haage their opi lous. itis tru hut, 

ue it would, 1 »deubt, be ih ely 

these mixed political questions wua ae 

I ied neverto depart from i. Phat wou 1 add 

tu ’ i iu the sagacity of public men. lt would be 





ernment resting on pare Democracy, I say you have tenfold greater se- | 
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ough if, on these commercial questions, all men could ascer- | and an eventual abolition of those Duties upon Imports from Foreign 
me myreteth  ape that, seeing by their a instinct, they should Fee | Countries which have hitherto been imposed, not for the purpose of rais- 
mine no argument would shake their conviction in what isright. But 1 | ing revenue, but with the avowed object of giving an advantage in the 
will tell you what ought to shake confidence in public men—if they have | markets of this country, to the domestic or Colonial producer, over his fo- 
not the courage to change their course when they have changed their | reign competitor. It has been enacted, that, after a brief interval, the 
opinions. {Loud cheers.] I will tell you what will subject this country | Canadian, in common with the British farmer (and in common, also, with 
to peril—ii there be public men who say,“ We will steel our minds | the Sugar Planters of the British Colonies) must encounter, in the sale of 
ainst conviction; we will disregard the progress of public opinion; we | his produce in this country, the unrestricted competition of the foreign 
will listen night after night todebates ; we will have our ear open to all | grower. Tho same reliet from the burthen of differential duties which 
that is said on one side of the question, but we will close the other her- | has thus beea gianted to the British consumer, one of the siatutes to which 
metically to all that may be said ona different side ; we are resolved, not I have alluded (the 8 and 9 Victoria, c. 94) has enabled their respective 
upon a question of religivn, uot nen questions of constitutional policy, | Legislatures to extend to the British Colonies, by empowering them to 
but upon questions of trade, to nail our colours to the mast—that is the repeal the differential duties in favour of British produce imposed in those 
expression—nothing shall induce us to strike them; whatever may be | Colouies by former Imperial Acts. | ' : ' 
the change of opinion, whatever the confidence in superiority of argument, | .This is not an occasion upon which I could, with propriety, enter into 
there will we stand—we will go down to the ‘bottom rather than change j any discussion of the grounds upon which this change ot policy has been 
our course.” That, no doubt, isthe way to conciliate the good opiuion | adopted, but, without doing so, I may express my. firm conviction that, 


























of a party, and tu rally around you all those who say that abhorrence to 
opinions and fidelity to party iaterests are the great considerations for a 
public man; but I say again, thatthe conduct of that minister who, 
placed at the helm of affairs, is prepared to enforce opinions whieh he 
may heretofore have held but which he now believes to be dangerous, 
ought to shake public confidence in the administration of Government 
and in the security of the state. (Loud cheers.) I grant you, that if you 
change your opinion for any corrupt purpose—ifyou chai ge your opinion 
for the purpose of maintaining the interes: of party ageiust the interests 
of the whole community—if through tho change ot opinion you. gain 
party strength, and cenfirm yourself in power—such change of opinion 
ought to bring dishonour on public men. — Bat, geatlemen, it 1 have 
chauged wy opinion, it is in favour of the interests of the many; if I 
have changed my opinion, I have lost the good-will of the powerful, = 1 
had every inducement to go astray. I could have maintained party con- 
nexions, | could have combated the Auti-Cora-law League, 1 have no 
doubt, for four orfive years to come—I could have remained in office ad- 
ministering the patronage and power of this country ; and if L have lost 
wer, itis because [ conscientivusly believed that the mode by which 
could have retaiaed it wos inj rious to the public weal, and compro- 
mised the interests 0! the ewpire.” (Loud cheers. 
Sir Robert cited two om ucut cxampies of change. One was Mr. Hus- 
kisson, who framed the Cori aw ob 1827 inveuted the sliding-scale, and 
assisted in passiug the law of 1828; yet in 1830 declared © his uwalter- 
able conviction that we could not uphold the Corn-lawe now in existence, 
together with the taxation, aud increase the nativnal prosperity or pre- 
serve public contentment.” The other example was Lord Johu Russell ; 
who in 1822 was the author ofone of the most powertul pleadings ever 
written in favour of the Corn-laws—it took Lord John Russell a longer 
time to alter his opinion than Mr. Huskisson. He lived for a short time 
in the purgatory of a fixed daty—[laaghter]—bat he came at last to the 
conclusion, that upon the whole it was betier to repeal the Corn-laws; 
aud he entertained his first opinions and his last, as did Mr. Huskisson, 
with pertect sincerity. [Loud cheers.] Don’t, gentlemen, believe these 
imputaticens on the honesty of public men. These two men had no covert 
purpose to serve; they saw reasous to alter their opinivns on commer: 
cial questions, and they had the manliuess to avow that change. Grie 
vous indeed would it have been in the case of Lord John Russell, if, when 
the calamity of 1845 and 1846 was impending, be had said—* 1 can do 


nothing: I wrote a letter in 1822, which remains on record; [ suid the | 


farmers could not compete with the vassals of Poland: Lam not atliberty 
to advise you; | am afraid of having my opiniens quoted against me.” 
That would have been ashabby course. [Cheers.] Was it not more ho- 
nourable to say in the face of the world, ‘‘ 1 cast aside my letter of 1822 : 
circumstances are changed, public opinion is changed; 1 have grown 
wiser than [ was; I will act upon my improved opinions, and L wil 
consult the interests of the community at the exponse of being taunted 
with inconsistency and having my letter quoted against me’ [ Loud 
Cheers. ] 


Sir Robert reminded his constituents, that since he quitted oflice he | 


had not engaged in any factious opposition to her Majesty’s Goverument 
Sag y! PP 1 Jesty 

—* I recollected the circumstances uuder which they were called to 

power, aud I carried with me into the discussions tuat have taken place 


no angry feelings in consequence of my own loss of power. Don’t | see | 


the Government constantly abused for having done nothing—for having 
made no progress? I have learned the jastice of forbearance towards 
public opponents. (Cheers.) Lkuow how difficult it isto carry into ex- 
ecution all that you contemplate. [ assure you that passing measures 


through the House of Commons, when the tendency there is to debate | 


and to find fault—carrying with you that other authority the House of 
Lords—it is not a very easy matter to effectall the practical good that a 
Government may contemplate. I was subjected to the same taunts: | 


eventually, the welfare of the Culonies, even more than of the Mother 
Country, will be promoted by the abandonment of a system of artificial 
| restrictions upon trade. 
| Looking to the great natural advantages possessed by the British Colo- 
nies, and especially by the fine provinces of British America, I cannot 
doubt that, adopting a policy of which the object is to render industry pro- 
ductive, by leaving it to follow its natural channels of employment, and 
vy affording every possible facility to commerce, must lead to their rapid 
advancement in wealth and prosperity. But, with a view to this result, 
jit is of the utmost importance that the Provincial Legislatures should 
strenuously co-operate with the Umperial Parliament. So far as the te- 
peal of the differential duties hitherto imposed upon Imports into the 
Colonies from Foreign Countries, for the purpose ot favouring the British 
producer, [ can have no doubt that the Colonial Legislatures will gladly 
avail themselves of the power conferred upon them, by at once putting 


ought to be the consequence of repealing diilereatial duiies imposed in 
this country to favour the importation of Colonial produce, that Parliament, 
instead of merely enabling the Colonial Legislature to abolish the duties 


an end ty these duties ; indeed, so obvious dves it appear that this measure | 


should such an authority be created, its functions neev not be cunfined to the 
single subject to which I have already referred. There are twoother sub« 
jects at this moment requiring attention, and with regard to which the co- 
operation with each other of the different Provinces is highly desirable. Of 
these the first is thatrelating to the service of the Post Office in the North 
American Provinces. 

From the various despatches and other documents enumerated in the 
margin, your Lordship will learn how extreme and in fact how insuperable 
is the difficulty of placing the affairs of the Post Office in the British portion 
of that continent, on any secure and convenient footing, without the aid of 
some central body competent to arbitrate between the various Provinces, 
and to e tablish’ regulations extending over, and throughout them all, J 
especially refer to the report of the Post-Master-General to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, dated on the 18th of August last, and to the 
letterwhich on the 10th of September last communicated to this depart- 
; ment the views of their Lordships on that report. 

You will thence perceive how willing Her Majesty’s Government are 
; abdicate the powers of the Post-Master-General in British North America 
in favour of any competent local authority, to be legally constituted for the 
purpose. But your Lordship will also perceive that the creation of any such 
authority by the separate act of any one Province, or by separate and un- 
| connected! acts of the several Provinces, is virtually impossible. We have 
no solicitude to retain any control over the details and management of this 
| Servine, but the reverse, A body of tue kind I have already described, re- 
| presenting and acting for all the Provinces, might make arrangements for 
| the future, which would relieve the Post-Master-General of this inappropri- 
late function. Withont snch aidT do not see how he could be exempted from 
| the duty, to which, from inevitable and insuperable causes, his departinent 
|must always be unequal. 
The other subject to which I have referred as requiring the co-operation 
| of the different Provinces, is that of the formation of a great line of Rail- 
| way communication from the Seat of Government of Canada to the Atlane 





The execution of such a work would, I am persuaded, be cf the greatest 
advantage to the whole of British America; but the difficulties to be sur- 


alluded to, would probably have at once proceeded to do so by its own mouated in so vast an undertaking, are of no ordinary kind, and are only 
’ . . ~ 


determining, without more information than could at the time be pro- 


precautions, might have affected the finances of some of the Celonies. 





| but it does not appear to me, that this is, by any means, the whole of | 
| what is required in order to give the Commerce of British America all the | 
| facilities it ought toenjoy. At present each of these Colories has its dis- | 
{ tinct establishinent of oflicers for levying them, the crade between one | 
Province and another being barthened by duties like that between cuun- | 
tries entirely unconnected with each other. From their geographical 
| position, relatively to each other, Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
| Scotia being divided only by arbitrary, and in some pvinis still unsettled 
lines of boundary, and Prince Edward Island being separated from them 
only by a narrow strait; itis obvious that this state of things must be at- | 
| tended with very great inconvenience. While different rates of duty are | 
levied upon the same articles in Provinces thus bordering upon, aud | 
| closely cuunected with, each other, and while one Province imposes du- | 
ties upon the produce of another, it is obvious that a considerable ex- | 
| pense must be incurred in maintaining inter-Colunial Lines of Custom 
| Houses, that much encouragement must be given to smuggliog,—and | 
| what is of still more importance, that great difficulties mast be thrown in 
| the way of mutual intercourse of Proviaces so well fitted by nature for 
pdb ect on with each other an active and beneficial commerce. The 
| correspondence recorded iu this office proves this not to be merely a | 
| speculative inconvenience, but one which has been practicaily and very | 
| seriously felt; ner can any reasonable doubt be entertained, that if the 
| duties levied in the different Provinces of British America could be as- | 
similated, if the establishments for collecting them could be consolidated, 
and the net produce of the duties, after detraying the cost of collection, 
} then divided upon some equitable principle, and placed at the disposal 
| of the several Legislatures, the result would be in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous to these Colonies, and materially contribute to enable them | 
sugcessfully to meet the difficulties which, for a time, are not unlikely to 
| arise from the removal of commercial restrictions hitherto maistained in 
| this country for their supposed advantage. Your Lordship will not fail | 
| to perceive that the origiual idea of the policy | have now suggested is | 





(derived from the German Customs Union, or Zoll-Verein. Lt is true that 
| in many very importaut particulars the circumstances of the German 
| States, which furmed this union, were altogether unlike those of the Bri- 
tish North American Provinces; and that, therefore, what was done in 


was told the promises at the beginning of the seseiun were not fulfilled | the one case forms no precedent in the other; but still the example of 

at the close. But, having laboured some sixteen or eighteeu hours a day Germany proves that there is no insuperable difficulty in effecting an ar- 
. . . y y : ots i Ss r yes ° ° | 

—having been down in the House of Commons frequently for eight or | rangement by which hot merely differeut Provinces of the same Empire, 


| authority, had it not been for the late period of the Session at which alone likely, t think, ae overcome by the united and energetic eSeri one of all 
| it was possible that the subject should be considered, and the difliculty of | the Provinces. Should the delegation of authority by the different Legis- 
} ne | latures to some central body representing them all, be assented to, I should 


cured, how far, the simple repeal of these duties, unaccompanied by any | think it highly desirable that advantage should be taken of this to arrange 


the mode in which the Provinces should co-operate with each other, and 


. : : - | wi ajesty’s Gove . i i » icti ’ the 
I assume, therefore, that these duties will be speedily put an end to; with Her Majesty's Government, in promoting the construction of the pro- 


posed Railway, 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) Grey. 
The Right Honourable ‘The Earl of Elgin, &e. &e. 
-——> 
From the Chinese Repository, May 22. 


CHINA. 


PUBLIC NOTICE FROM THE FORTY-EIGHT VILLAGES OF HONAR. 


We are humbly of opinion, that it is the business of worthy men to 
arrange difficalties and dissipate troubles of others, and that it is the pleas 


| ure of the humane to stop disorders and promote peace between man and 


mai. 
Now the English wishing forcibly to rent ground in Honan, on which 


| to build houses, the land-holdeis being unwilling to rentit; ubruptly, on 


the 15th, sent forth their officers to Chaw-fau-/sui, to measure the ground 
and stake off its boundaries; therefore, we, the geutry and elders, being 
compelled by this, their coudact, assembled, on the 17th, from ail the 
forty-eight villages, to the number of several thousands, (and resolved) 
to proceed to the Hall of the Hong Merchants, and present to H. B. M.'s 
consul, Mr. Macgregor, a letter, plainly representing to him our views of 


_ the feelings, principles, bencfits, and injuries now involved, hoping he would 


at once stup this procedure. 

Having made a copy of the original letter, we now present it to you 
for inspection, hoping that (the officers and gentlemen of) your respect- 
ive countries will discriminate betweeu the good and the bad, the right 
and the wrong, and as impartial spectators advise a stop to these pro- 
ceedings, so as to avoid trouble and strife, (lest otherwise) it being diff- 
cult to distinguish between the good and the bad, the merchants and peo- 


| ple of your countries should be involved, and su that you may not say the 


scholars and people of Chinado not understand propriety and justice, 
and did not give you timelv notice. If you can meet our wishes, all the 
inhabitants of Honan will feel greatly obliged, and the whole province 
will be most happy. 

A copy of the leiter presented to the British Consul at Canton, (May 20th, 
1847, and tts reception declined.) 

To the English cousul at Canton the following letter is very respectful- 
ly presented by the gentry and elders of Honan. 

We are humbly of opinion, that in projecting an enterprise regard 


nine hours listening to eternal debates—I felt that that condemnation was | pyr a large number of Independent States, may combine together for the | should be had to the feelings of men, and that the same should be carried 
not a just one which made me responsible for the delays in legis- | purpose of establishing a common system of Custom House duties, aud | forward in conformity to the principles of heaven; and still more is it 
lation; and I amdisposed to extend tu those who have succeeded me | dividing the revenue which these duties produce. And further, this ex- | requisite to estimate the due importance of the benefits and injuries which 


that forbearance which I felt to be just in my own case.” 
cheers.) 


| effecting such an arrangement, aud above all the great one of having 


(Loud | ample also proves that iu spite of no inconsiderable faults in the mode of | may result from either its success or fuilare. 


for more than two centuries the intercourse between our native mer- 


He promised hia constituents another letter, should it be wanted—It is | adopted a scale of duties far higher than is consistent with sound com- | chants and those of your couatry has been mutually beneficial, and both 
a very cheap and easy triumph to make out your case in the absence of | mercial and financial views, this Union is admitted to have exercised a| the Chinese and the foreigners have been free from those animosities 


a reply; and therefore 1 don’t intend to trouble you with many more de- 
tails, going through the speech of this or the letter of that gentleman. 


| highly beneficial iufluence upon the trade and industry of the States which | 
| belong to it. Information with respect to this remarkable institution | 


which spring from disrespect and deception. The mercantile people of 
your country, also, have always hitherto maintained such good faith and 


But | see so much advantage in having adiscussion of this question—I1 | will yot therefore be without its value to your Lordship, and I have ac- | strict justice, that thousands of millions of property could be contracted 
mean the effect ofthe remission of daties on the revenue—the effect of cordingly the honour of trausmitting to you with this Despatch, a copy of | for by one word, and a contract once made was never broken. They 


reducing the duties on timber, which was to ruin the Canada trade—upon 
brandy, which was to ruin the British spirit trade—that [ promise I will 
write another letter to you if i see anything that requires an answer, so 
that the priociples of free trade may be fairly tested. (Loud cheers.) I 
want to explain how the remission of duties on the great articles of sub- 
sistence may not cause a loss in the revenue; and, us 1 said before, it is 
really much better to address you deliberately in a written form.” 

Sir Robert spoke with no prospect or purpose of returning to oflice— 
“If yousend me back to the House of Commons, I cannot promise you, 
as heretofore, to give effect to my opinions by the intluence ofa large 

arty willing to accept my epinions. I have now been vearly forty years 
in public lite; sixty summe:s have passed over my head. I freely ad- 
mit to you, that even if I were desirous of doing so, 1 should find it ut- 
terly impossible to bear that strain on the intellectual faculties which I 
did before for five years, while I was at the head of the Government and 
also the leader of the House of Commons. I am not therefore aiming at 
any political object whatever. I don’t want to couciliate the favour of 


any party. As I said before, | have no apology to otier. (Loud cheers.) | 


I think Lam right. I would uot, to regain the confidence of those who 
formerly honoured me with their support (for which 1 feel grateful, be 
cause it was an honourable and disinterested support)—I would not, to 
regain their good opinion, make sacrifice of the trath, or otfer one word 
of apology for what I have done, (Continued cheers.) Ihave no poli- 
gical object toserve. {[ am not secking to return te oflice, or the resump- 
tion of t e power of a party; buat I shall go to the House of Commons 
honoured by your confidence on public grounds. 1 shall go back not al- 


together without power. (Cheers.) 1 will support that which I believe | 


to be right. I will suppor: those principles of iree trade which I believe 
to be founded in justice.” 
He went on to illustrate free trade and restriction by showing the effect 


of mutual exclusion at Tamworth with its market-gardeners and butchers, } 


and ov Birmingham with its manufacturers; extended this illustration 
to the United States and England ; enlarged on the effect of commerce in 
fortifying public opinion and checking the future career of aly military 
tyrant who might make false appeals to military glory ; and suddenly 
broke off thus—*‘ 1 should goontar too long ifl ventured to dilateoa 
these topics. These are the principles to which I shail adhere in my 
future course; th uugh stauding as an isolated individual in Parliament. 


Ishall haveconfidence in your support, and in the truth of these princi- 


ples to insure me that they will ultunately prevail.” 


oven 
POST OFFICE—UNION OF COLONIAL CUSTOM 
HOUSES. 
Copy ofa Despatet from the Colonial Secre! try to the Governor General. 
DowNING STREET, 31st Dec., 1946 


My Lord,—Your Lordship is about to assume the Government of Bri- 
tisn North America at a time when a change of policy is in progress, 
which is of no ordinaay importance to the interests of every part of the 
British Empire, at d perhaps of none more than of that large portion of 
the Queen’s dominions in which her Majesty has been pleaseu to select 
you as her Representative. I need scarcely say that I refer to those Com- 
mercial changes which, in the last Session, after long and anxious delibe- 


ration, received the sanction of Parliament. By the Acts then passed, it 


has been provided that, with respect to some of the chief articles ef jna- | 


tional consumption, there should be a considerable immediate reduction, 


a Report upon the subject, which was a few years ago laid before Par- 
| liament by Her Majesty’s command. 
| Ido not anticipate that the intelligent inhabitants of British America 
| will differ from me asto the advantages which would arise from the adop- 
| tion of sach a measure. 

They will readily perceive that by moderate duties upon imports thus levied, 

the revenue required for the public service in the several Provinces, might 

be raised at less cost for collection, and with infinitely less of obstruction to | 
{ commercial enterprise than by the existing system: and I am convinced that 
| they will fully appreciate the importance, at this particular time, of giving 
{ such stimulus to industry and to trade. But though the importance of the 

object to be effected will no doubt be universally recognized, I fear that there 

will be much practical! difficulty in accomplishing it. 
' Such a change can only be carried into operation by the authority of the 
| Provincial Legislatures, since that of the Imperial Parliament could not be 
| made use of for this purpose, without an amount of interference with mat- 
| ters of purely internal concern in the several Provinces, which would be ut- 


terly inconsistent with the principles upon which they are now governed. 

But to obtain the concurrence of four separate legislatures in passing a law | 
| involving the arrangement of many details, upon which no doubt great di- 
| versities of opinion will arise, and upon which a complete agreement of these 
| different authorities would be indispensable for the success of the measure, | 
| seems hardly to be looked for. Even though persons should be appointed 
| by each Province to meet and consider the arrangetents it would be proper 
| to make, and should agree upon a report containing a drait of a bill which 
should be recommended to the several Legislatures, it seems to me rather 
to be hoped than expected that they would all concur in passing such a bill 
without amendment; and unless they did so, the whole labour which had 
been incurred would be fruitless, 

In considering how this difficulty may be surmounted, it has occurred to 
| me that the best course which could be adopted would be for the different 
| Legislatures to pass Acts recognizing the principle of consolidating their 
Custom House Establishments, but which, instead of entering into detail as 
to the arrangements to be for that purpose adopted, should give, by anticipa- 
tion, the force of law to such arrangements as might be agreed upon by per- 
| sons empowered to act for them in that behalf. : ; 

I purposely avoid expressing my opinion as to the manner in which the 
persons empowered to represent and act for the different Provinces should be 
appointed—whether they should be committees from the two branches of the | 
several Legislatures, or Commissioners named in the acts which would re- 
quire to be pa aed, since these are questions upon which, if the suggestion I 
have made should be entertained by the Legislatures, they are more able to 
form a judgment than myself; but I think it right to point out that in what- 
| ever manner they may be appointed, the representatives of the several 
| Provinees should meet together at Montreal, where their deliberations could 
| be conducted with the benefit of Your Lordship’s advice and assistance, 
and that it would be indispensable to provide in the acts from which they 
would derive their authority, that no arrangements to which they might 
agree should come into force without the previous confirmation of her Ma- | 
jesty in Council. 

In what manner this important subject should be brought under the con- 
sideration of the different Provincial Legislatures, and how it would be ex- 
| pedient te submit to them the question of delegating to some central autho- 
rity a portion of their constitutional powers, I must leave it to your Lord- | 


| ship’s judgment to determine on the spot. I may, however, remark that | 
} 


never failed tu keep their engagements, and never disregarded their pro- 
mises. Hence it was that our Chinese merchants joyfully engaged in 
commerce with them, and hence for a long period there was mutual tran- 
quillity. 

But since the hostilities of 1841, it has been impossible for many goods 
to go into circulation. Merchants also have suilered damage; and in 
Canton many have lost their business, and even the merchandize of your 
country has yielded no profit. Moreover, banditti seized on those 
troubles and disorders, as a fitting occasion for carrying ou their machi- 
nations, and base people improved the opportunity for settiag fires and 
commitiing robberies; so that even your merchants suffered thereby. 
The traces of these practices are so open to view that they are seen and 
known by all nations. And now it becomes us all alike to lay aside eve- 
ry ill feeling, and firmly keep the treaties of peace, in order to recover 
and repair tormer losses, and together enjoy universal tranquillity. 

Very recently we have heard that your nation desires forcibly to rent 
ground in Honan, on which to build houses. [aa matter of this kind we 
had supposed that the feclings and wishes of buth parties were to be 
consulted; and that, as yourcouutry hitherto had always laid great stress 


| on good faith and strict justice, you assuredly would not forcibly take 


and compel the people to rent the ground. Butnow we see that the 
prefect aud magistrate have repeatedly summoned the landlords, end 
strongly insisted on their coming to au agreement regarding the price 
Moreover, on the 14th instant, unexpectedly there came, from the com- 
missioner, Governor Davis, an officer to measure the ground at Chau 
fau-tsui, in Honan, and by setting up fags to mark off its boundaries. At 
those proceedings the scholars and people of all our villages were greatly 
surprised; and on the 17th, being assembled in the college of Shwang 
chau, for consultation, it was declared expedient first, plainly to set forth 


| the case—showing what would be right and proper and the revers®, test 


your people, after getting involved in quarrel, shoald reproach us a3 the 
authors of the troubles and calamities. 

Accordingly, we wili take up in order and carefully lay before you 
the consul, the feelings and principles which are not to be deemed ad- 
missible, together with the advantages which are involved in this case. 


First, we will speak of the feelings of the people, (the present owners of the 
| land) touching 1 pulling upon them difficullics which they are unable t 
b€aT. 
The usages of Honan are not to be compared with those of the Thir- 


|} teen Factories. Nor are the local circumstances of Honan like those of 


Shanghai. Vor many years foreigners have resided at the Thirteen Fac- 
tories, md from long intercour se the usages have become thoroughly set 
tled. If commands are now given to huild foreign houses (on Hon n) it 
must give rise to alarm, Wonder, suspicion and hatred,so that neither 
party can remain quietly at rest. Shanghaiis a port newly opened, where 
uouses had never been erected for foreign commerce; and moreover 
the unoccupied ground there, along the river, is apac ious ; aud therefore 
such are the circumstances of the place, that it was easy to select a site 
for rental. Butas it regards Canton, you have near the city the Foreig: 
Factories, and not far distant Hong-kong; for residences you have the 
large new houses of the Company, and tor storing goods the warehuuses 
at present rented of the Hong merchants. And wlhiy , therefore, covet and 
seek to get more, m king an extravagant outlay for no useful purpose? 
Furthermore, the ground in Honan is worth ita extent in gold, and is all 
the hard-earned property of the people—its field, fish-ponds, ware-houses, 


shops, and residences—of which some is employed as tillage ground fos 
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ilies, and some is occupied for commercial purposes 
paw Ls mmagetemn ” Aud what is of the highest consideration, orphans 
oar widows are dependaut on a snall interest there for their eutire sup- 
“ t; ora large clan, with a small income, has there established its leri- 
ae ‘to erpetuate its aucestral sucrifices. Now it is impossible for whole 
oe Ay esseunbte aud remove to another place. It is impossible for 
to abandun their estates and seek a livelihood qanwhare,; On a 
mornivg forcibly aud violently tobe despviled ot err property, an y ome- 
less to be seut adrift without any place to seek a fae ¢! can uman 
feelings endure these things? Always hitherto the people o your coun- 
have deemed it their duty to A ae tick and succour the poor; how 

nc w tolerate these things 
ae ae speak of the case as touching the good faith of treaiics 
“a " dew beara re oa it said, ‘‘ without good faith there can be no 
ate ard the violation of treaties (ur written engagements) is an 
ff oem % On a former occasion our authorities made known to us that 
among the articles of the Treaties of Peace was the following: ‘‘ The 
merchants aud people of all nations are perce to rent ground on 
which they may baild residences and warehouses; but the local authori- 
zies in concert with the consuls shall select the sites, having due regard 
to the feelings of the people ; aad the people of ali nations are permitted 
with the Chinese to fix tue rent on terms of equity, the one party not de- 
mandiag an exorbitant price, nor the other uureasonably insisting on hav- 

ing sular sites.” ’ ; 
ee aie respect to the ground in Honan, if you say, “ Due regard is 
to be had to the feelings of the people,” then they will unanimously de- 
ciare, “ We are not willing to reut.’’ If you say, © Fue reut is to be 
fixed on principles of equality;” then, inasmuch as no one is willing to 
rent and name a price, how can there be the “demanding of an exorbit- 

rice?” : 
“Ei te cclsing upon the power of the governor-general and governor, 
and depeucing upon the strength of the prefect and the magistrate, to 
coerce and constrain, this is nothing more nor less than (saying) rent we 
must. And if without waiting to consalt with and gain the consent of 
the proprivtors, you at once send officers to measure off the groonds—if 


this 4 not “unreasonably insisting ou particular sites,” then what 
ia ut? ‘ : 

if ou think to reverse aud disregard the stipulations and engagements 
of the so called treaties of perpetual peace, we would like to ask, what 
ju the uso of writing, aud what tue object of framing such treaties? 
Whe. we, the peopic and scholars (of China,) enter Into any written 


coutrect, We expect them to be preserved inviolable. How then can the 
miiisier, e commissioner of your most illustrious British empire, consent 
to turu his back upoa the Treaty of Peace ratified by the autographs of 
the sovereigns of the two high contracting powers? 

Thirdly. 1: is ouly for the purpose of making their fortunes, that the 
pevple of your couviry have ploughed the broad seas, coming to Canton. 
Now the success of your merchants here, depends on a commercial in- 
tercourse [ which in order to be sustained must be] profitable to our 
people. If then, while wishing to maintain the commercial intercourse, 
you thwart the wishes of the people, so as to alienate their minds, how 
can you gain your commercial purposes? Men mast be allowed to dwell 
in peace before they will with pleasure engage in business ; and they 
must keep good faith before commerce can be extensive and successfal. 
If now you do not in good faith keep the treaty, but depending on coer- 
cive power despuil the people of their property and their lands, our 
merchants thus harassed and made suspicious will not dare to eutrust to 
you their goods; aud becoming the batt of ridicule for all tho world, 
noue will consent to hold intercourse with you. And where there is 
spoliation there must be strife, and where strife is, there must be fight- 
ing. Merchants will not come forward in times of strife and fighting 
but flee from such disorders; useful commerce cease, and goods fiud no 
market. Look and observe bow of late years the trade has daily dimin- 
ished. This is what ail men cansee. Those who enrich themselves will 
despoil others of their just gains, in the end must not only fail to realize 
the least profit, but must also lose the great profits they may have once 
enjoyed, Tnis it requires no wisdom to discern. 

Again Fourthly, they will not only lose the profits they once enjoyed, 
but they will be exposed to injuries more thay can be described. For 
(as the proverb saith,) “itis hard to withstand an angry multitude; and 
at is hard to effect one’s private wishes” (when they run counter to the 
public.) In the forty-eight villages on Honan, there are teus of thon- 
seuds of families, among which there are some worthy and some base, 
some strung and some weak ; and all these, being already unwilling to 
abandon their land, will if excited to rage become like a defended city. 
Suppose, then, that you take their laud by force and build ware-houses 
thereon. Your merchants must bring their families, aud be constantly 
coming and going thither and will store up there a variety of goods, Un- 
der these circumstances, we cannot but tear that, in going out and coming 
in, they will be attacked with stores and brickbats; and that their goods 
will often be exposed to fires. Will] it be possible for them always to 
keep up a watch and guard, aud be regularly prepared for every emer- 
gency ?—This would be like walking on thorus, aud even their nearest 
neighbours would become their most deadlyenemies. Thus expensive 
establishinents, requiring tevs of thousands for their erection, will be 
ruined by a few tous ora hundred ofidle vagrants. Howcould the peo- 

le of your country joyfully hold in possession these magazines of col- 

ected wrath, aud give rise to such namerous and complicated evils 1—It 
does not require any wisdom to see that this matter is most clearly the 
hinge of weal and woe, and thet from it must result consequences of great 
good or great evil. 

We hope that you, the consul, will carefully consider the case, and de- 
termine the proper expedients. Having been born and bred in Honan, we 
have seen with our own eyes the agitated and disturbed state of popular 
feeling; and fearing it would lead to the most disastrous changes, we coud 
not but assembie the people for deliberation. We now therefore, having 
taken up these four points,—the feelings, the principles, the advantages, 
and the injuries involyed—first lay them in a clear and perspicuous manner 
before you, begging that you will transmit them to the commissioner (Gover- 
nor Davis) for his due consideration; so that we may forever keep the 
treaties of peace, and avoid mutual injury, to the destruction of both parties, 
aud to be said (when trouble comes) that we did not give timely notice. 

Also, we propose to take this case aad present itto the cousuls and mer- 
chants of the other nations, requesting those eminent and worthy gentle- 
men to discriminate between the good and the bad, and distinguish what 
is right from what is wrong, that it mezy not be said that the schulars and 
people of the celestial destiny are ignorant of propriety and justice. 
Then, hereafter, should serious trouble arise, so as to involve them, it 
may be known with whom they originated, and on whom their guilt must 
rest. 

If you do not condescend to regard our humble suggestions and cannot 
do us the favour of recelviug our plain words, but re ying on your power 
insist on having the said ground, we are humbly of opinion that the ha- 
tred must daily increase and the calamities continually become more and 
more serious, 80 that those who esteem their native soil and their own 
family possessions as theirown lives, will contend for them unto death. 








For ou the former occasion, whea recourse was had to arms it rested with | 


re A reteg oe to stir up hatred against you, while the people only 
~e : on as spectators, their feelings of indignation not being aroused. 
a : 1e a a ao present quarrel is an outrage against the people, 
~ - nce their public ween, isexcited and with great unanimity, wrath 
which we the gentry and elders cannot allay, nor their excellencies our 
high officers repress. 
This is a faithful and true statement of the circumstances of the case 
1 ase, 
without falsehood or exaggeratiou—as all the people of the country well 
— bs mete presmnes we relore to open to you our whole mind, and 
uve spread before you our secret thoughts, hoping that you wille 
ly examine them and favour us with a reply. 
desire. 


p areful- 
Phis is what we especially 

RIED, on the Ist jovt., at Maysville, Kentucky, of brain tever, in the 85d year of his 
ag-, Mr. HUBERT SYDEK, tormerty of W ymondbaw, in the county of Norfolk, K ng- 
land, and lately of Yarmouth, Canada West ‘ ae her 
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** England, with all thy faults I love thee still.” 

i] . ‘ 
Poor old England is heavily on the Black List this week among our 
contemporaries ; but a3 the meanest criminal is allowed a hearing, and a 


lawyer to plead for him before condemnation, perhaps we may be permit- 
ted to say afew words in behal! of the accused before he is taken out for 
execution. 

Several heavy bills of indictment have been preferred, and John Bull, 





broad as his shoulders are, has, to ali appearance, a pretty heavy load to 
carry. Let us examine a few of the charges. Here is accusation No. 1; 

Britisu Ovrraes on American Sort.--Pierre Chonteau, Jr. & Co., the 
successors of the American Fur Company, have a trading establishment in 
the Sioux country, on the head waters of the Red River of the north, sev- 
eral miles within the American territory, and from the line dividing us 
from the British colonies. For some time past, in fict ever since the 
apprehended difficulties between the two countries concerning the Ore- 
gou boundary, the British goverument have kept stationed in the vicinity of 
Selkirk’s settlement, a body of regular troops who, it is now well ander- 
stood, were intended, if hostilities had occurred, to take Fort Snelling and 
other posta and property on the Upper Mississippi. A short time since, 
some of these troops, as is alleged, deserted aud came across into the 
American territory, and we believe some of them entered into the employ 
of the American traders. Subsequently, a British officer, with a force of reg 
ular soldiers, came over tuthe American trading station, and arrested these 
men, asvertiug that they were deserters. Against this act of invasion of 
our soil, and insult to our national authority, the agent at the station re- 
monstrated. He had neither the authority, nor the means of resistance ; 
nor was he disposed to protect the men against lawful seizure, but he 
earnestly protested against the British government exercising this high 
prerogative upon our soil, and this, too, without investigation, or the sha- 
dow of authority from the United States. His remoustrance and protest 
were unheeded; the nen were seized, bound, and carried back into the 
British possessions. The fate of the parties arrested is not known. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the illegality of the act, or the insult it gives 
to the jurisdiction of the government of the United States. All we now 
add is, that for the trath of the facts, the testimony of men of the highest 
respectability may be had, ifthe government thinks proper to look to it.— 
St. Louis Republican, Aug. 11. 

This looks rather formidable, but the old adage says, there are two sides 
to every story, and such is the case in this instance. The following letter 
from the pen of a British officer, which we extract from the N. Y. Herald, 
puts a very different face upon the affair. its statements, indeed, seem 
so clear and reasonable, that they carry conviction with them: 

THE BRITISH OUTRAGE AT THE WEST. 
New Yorx, Thursday, August 19. 

Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you, in order to contradict a para- 
graph in your paper of this day, copied from the St. Louis Republican. It 
states that two men, deserters from the detachment at Red River, were ar- 
rested by an English officer and a party of soldiers from within the Ameri- 
can territory, and against the wishes of a gentleman in charge of an Ameri- 
can fur trading post, under whose protection they had placed themselves. 

Now the real state of the case is this. Two privates of H. M.’s 6th 
Foot deserted in the month of May last, taking with them some property 
belonging to English settlers. After three days they arrived at Pambina 
in a starving condition, and applied to Mr Kitson, the person in charge 
of the American trading post, to give them assistance to get to St. Peter’s, 
which they believed to be quite close, though it is in fact 500 miles dis- 
tant. He refused. They then were consulting as to goiag back, and 
went into an Indian hut. The boundary line ruus through Pambina, the 
American trading post on one side, the English on the other. 

A party of constables arrived and arrested them on a civil warrant of 
Governor Christie’s, for felony. On this slight foundation the St. Louis 

Republican has built up his fine story of British outrage. May I request 
that you will insert this statement, as 1 have considered it my duty to 
make it, in order to disabuse the public mind of any false impression that 
the officer commanding the British force at Red River had done anything 
that was inconsistent with the law of nations. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your most ob’t serv’t, 
e AN OFFICER IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
To the Editor of N. Y. He raid, 

Th s letter is an ainple refutation of the charge, and if it had been co- 
pied by those papers which published the accusation there would be no- 
thing to complain of. We still hope that this will be done, for if the 
peace of the two countries be worth preserving, such injurious statements 
should not be allowed to go uncontradicted when contradiction is so close 
at hand. At all events, the maxim of ** hear both sides’ should not be 
forgotten when the peace and happineis of nations, and the welfare of in- 
dividuals, are so intimately connected, Ali such statements have an inju- 
rious effect on the public mind; they irritate and exasperate the popular 
feeling, amd predispose sens ‘tive persons to that sort of revenge which is 
30 apt in the end ty lead to war. We wish to be understood as speaking 
in general terms of this system of national detraction and mutual bickering 
—a system, coming from which side it may, has always been discoun 


tenanced in this journal. It is ungenerous and unmanly, and whether 


practised in London ur Paris—in Berlin or New York, it is equally open | 


to censure. It is time that mankind thought better of themselves a d of 
each other, and felt above those paltry jarrings which are fraught with so 
many evils, 

Since writing the above we have found the following. It is part of an 
article in the Montreal Herald, which ¢ »mments 6n the accusation of the 
St. Louis Republwan. It also corroborates the letter of the British officer 
which we insert above. 

We learn that this grave grievance made out of the capture of a couple 
of scoundrels is considerably exaggerated. ‘Two fellows did desert from 
the British troops at Red River, and attempte:l to escape to the United 
Sta'es: but no British officer or regular soldier followed them there. They 
were retaken by a couple of half breeds who probably did not give them 
selves much trouble to consider on which side the line they made their 
prisoners,in a wild country such as that where the occurrence took place, 
and where of course the precise boundary cannot be very accurately detin- 
ed. We are informed farther that it would be somewhat difficult, without 


instruments, to establish on which side the particular spot of ground | 


where the men were taken is situated; and farther, that so far from re- 
monstrating, some Americans engaged in the far trade, showed a disposi- 
tion to aid the captors in securing their prisoners. 

But we have yet another “ British Outrage :” 

ImpressMeNT OF aN Amrrican Seaman By A Britisa Man-or-War.— 
The Eastport (Me.) Seutinel of the 18th, states that the brig Brookline, 
of that port, Capt Ambrose Spates, bound to the West Indies, was board- 
ed at sea, off Scott's Head, by H. B 
and one of her crew forcibly impressed and carried on board the 
steamer 

This “ outrage,’ we will venture to predict, will be found as ground 
less, and be as fully refuted in a few days as that of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican. A captainof eo British man-of-war in time of peace impressing 
seamen! ‘The idea is preposterous. There is no law for impressment, 
not even of English seamen. A British oflicer no more dare impress men 
He would be instantly tried by a 


Court Martial and dismissed ; and the party impressed would have his 


now, than he does to commit piracy. 


The steam postage question is another complaint urged against Great 
jritain. If more p stage than was fair was really « harged on the letters 
taken out by the Washingion it must be recollected that the case was a 
new one, and that a negotiation was immediately entered into by Mr. Ban- 
croft, in order to put the matter upon a liberal and an equitable footing. 
Pending negotiations, which have every probability of termina ingin a 
satisfactory manner, it is but fair to stspend invidious and angry com- 
in the hands of the 


ment, and to leave the matter, for the time being, 


two governments. The British cabinet, resting for support, as it now es- 
sentially does, on the money and mer autile part of the community, will 
not throw needless obstacles in the way of the mere antile correspondence 
of the two countries. There is no fear, we think, of an unfriendly issue 
to this question, 


It is thrown up as a matter of reproach to Ei viand, thit her thails are 


Majesty’s steam frigate Columbia, | 





We are far from wishing to undervalue the privilege thus granted ; ‘on 
the contrary, we are duly sensible of its advantages to British and British 


| colonial interests, but it isnot an indulgence unparalleled in modern his- 


tory, as we have seen it stated, for the same indulgence is granted by 
France iu regard to the mails from India, which are landed in the south 
of France, and passed through that country to England, as is done be~ 
tween Boston and Canada. The same thing takes place in Egypt, Me- 
hemet Ali affurding the British mails his special protection. Even dur- 
ing the Syrian war, while the British forces were waging war against 
his own, at Beyrout and other places, this enlightened barbarian would 
not suffer the British mail to be stopped, or even delayed for a moment 
—a fact that stands recorded to his imperishable honour. 


Since the above was putin type, we have found the following in the 
New York Sun :— 


Tue Mat sy tae Wasuincton Steamer.—Major Hobbie, the first 
Assistant Postmaster General, has written to the Department that there 
is no doubt that the British Government will come to a post-office ar- 
rangement with the United States, which will be mutually acceptable. 
It is almost completed. He is now in Paris, and expects to be equally 
liberally received by the Department there. Col. Maberly, of the Lon- 
don Post Office, has remitted $45,000, tor carrying the British mail from 
Boston to St. John’s. 


Mezxico.—The reply of Lord Palmerston to the Mexican minister, resi 
dent in London, has been the subject of much discussion during the 
week. As the dispatch is short, and ina great measure explaias itself, 
we here subjoin it :— 

, $s _ May 30, 1847. 

The undersigned, Her Majesty’s Minister of Foreigu Attairs, has the 
honour of acknowledging the receipt of the communication dated the 26th 
inst., of Sr. Mora, the Buvey Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoventiary 
of the Mexican Republic, relative to the existing state of atlairs between 
Mexico and the United States; and in regard to the contemplated aban- 
donment of the Mexican eapital by the Executive, to which Sr. Mora ce- 
fers in his letter—the undersigned has the honour of assariag Sr. Mora, 
that the English Minister accredited to the Mexican Goverament will con- 
sider it his duty to follow the Government, and maintain his relations 
with it, in whatever part of the Mexican territory said Government may 
fix iis residence. 

Accept the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

J PALMERSTON. 

To Sr. D. Joaquin Mora, Minister uf the Mexican Kepublic. 

This letter becomes the more significant since it is known that the 
government of the United States intend, when the city of Mexico is 
in the possession of Gen, Scott, to establish the peace party as the de facto 
government of the country, make a peace with it, and thus put aa end to 
the war. This plan is thus briefly and clearly described in the Washing- 
ton correspondence of the Charleston Courier. 

Washington, June 23. 

The Government has taken a very important and decided step in regard 
to the Mexican war, and one that promises, if notaconclusion of the war, 
at least to change the character, and to convince the world of our sincere 
desire to bring this contest to an end. 

The Government has, after full deliberation in cabinet council, deter- 
mined to establish a form of Government de facto in Mexico, and make- 
with it a treaty of peace, aud guarantee the security of that Govern- 
ment. 

Instructions to this effect have been sent to Gen. Scott, through various 
channels. The first messenger, Col. Sour, was cut off with his message. 
The Mexican government is possibly aware of our intentions already. 

There is no doubt that a most formidable peace party has risen in Mexi- 
co, and that some of its members have been in communication with Gen. 
Scott.—As soon as Gen. Scoti shail arrive in the city of Mexico, the peace 
party will form a Government de facto, under the guarantee of Gen. 
Scott, 

Our armies must of course remain in Mexico till the treaty made with 
| the new Government shall be fully carried into effect. 

The mass of the Mexican people are not expected to concur in the 
treaty, because many of their leaders will oppose it. 

A civil war will arise, and the new government and its supporters will 
have us as allies. 





Now, when the Mexican government, in its obstinate determination 
| not to come to terms of peace, resolved, that in the event of the loss of 
the capital, to retire with the archives of the government to a place of 
| greater safety and there hold out to the last—the members of that govern 
ment no doubt put the same query to all the foreigu nations with which 
it had relations. Itisalso in the highest degree probable that similar re- 
plies to that of Lord Palmerstcn were returned. 

We do not aiways approve of the policy of Lord Palmerston; but in 
the present case we cannot see that he could have returned any other 
The British minister, Mr. Bankhead, is accredited to the le- 
gitimate government of Mexico, and he could not separate himself from 
it aud become attached to any other without violating the clearest prin- 
ciples of diplomatic intercourse. General Scott, it is true, can form, out 
of the peace party a de facto government, and give it the stability 
aud force of his military power; but still, that would not be ale- 
gitimate government, and its acts would become null and void should 
the old government by any means regain its power and re-occupy its own 
| capital. 

Let us illustrate this by an historical example. Suppose during the 
| war of 1812, when Genl. Ross took Washington by a coup de main he had 
been in sufficient force to have retained his conquest, and could have pre- 
vailed on some of the more ardent federalists to have formed a peace 
party under his auspices, and he made a peace with them; would 
such proceedings have been ratified or held valid by the nation? Or 
would the Ministers of the different foreign powers, then accredig 
ted to the United States, have recognized aGovernment 89 constita- 
ted? Would not such foreign miuisters have felt it their duty to follow 
Mr. Madison end the legitimate government, to any place of safety he 
might have chosen, and there maintained their relations with him? Suck 
will be the state of things as soon as Genl. Scott enters the city of Mex- 
icoy and if the existing government flees to Zacatecasor elsewhere, Mr. 
Bankhead and the other foreign ministers must fullow the fugitive gov- 


auswer. 





| ernment as soon as it has fixed itself in a place of safety, and re-assumed 


| its proper functions. 
redress in the ordinary courts of law. { 


But it is possible that General Scott may, by inculcating moderation 


with the peace party that he may iustal into power, and by establishing 


| order and tranquillity in the large portion of the Mexican territory which 


permitted to pass unopened from Boston to Montreal. It is most true tha 


the British mails do pass over a portion of the American territory invio- 
late—the American Government trusting to the honour of the British 
authorities for a faithtul account of the contents of those mails; and it is 
most gratifying to see national courtesies exercised on such a scale; but 
then it should be recollected that the transmission of such mails is duly 
paid for, and the transaction is an advantageous one for the public 
treasury of this country. 


the American forces occupy—s0 far act upon the Mexican people as to 
induce them to prefer a stable government to an uncertain one, and thus 
give their adhesion to the new order of things, 


enjoys a representative government, an 
elective franchise occurs frea iently. 
dent elected according to the forms prescribed by law, would have all 


Mexico 
the periodical exercise of the 


ultimately to 


A new Congress and a new Presi- 


the power necessary for establishing a legitimate government anywhere, 
and the foreign functionaries must, of necessity, repair to it, be it seated 
ion of Gen. Scott, or elsewhere under the 


in the capital under the protec 
wgis of its own authority. 

‘We do not dispute that Gen. Scott may establish a de facto government 
and maintain it forany length of time; and as he would have possession 
of the capital and all the seaports—in fact the best part of the country— 


' foreign governments might, after awhile, find it necessary, for the inter 


ests of their own subjects, to acknowledge it and have representatives 
accredited to it. But the period for this would depend on circumstances. 
Undoubted indications of permanency, stability, tranquillity, and 


mination to maintain such de facto government would hasten the 


i deter- 
w ished- 
for consummation. 

The United States, it must also be admitted, have the right as conquer- 
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ors to establish avy form of government they please in Mexico, as far as with his noble chivalric bearing, his ae of ee — 
their power extends; but foreign nations must be allowed their own time | into action —his burning devotion to the . eer 7 is ae “ . 
for recognizing it. The letter of Lord Palmerston, then, should not be qualities suited - the calibre and sty ~ ~~ = arte ye = 
resale’ in an unfriendly light to this country. Of all the foreign go- | phases of Othello s character are so broadly de “ os e se » there is 
vernments Great Britain has manifested the highest solicitude for putting | such a unity of action throughout, that an actor of ta on “« garg 
an end to the war. She has twice’ offered her friendly mediation; and | can scarcely fail in giving an efficient personation of the noble pr 
even at this moment, it would seem, her minister is exerting himself to The performance of Mr. oe " = x4 all that —— ; ers 
forward the negotiations of Mr. Trist. The government paper at Wash- | 12 whieh he so mangas. | a hens na as t oe oe mec ore a 
ington, the Univn, an authority that will not be disputed, contained the | cation of the part is peace t rf thes ng en ay aed Se 
following passage in one of its leading articles a few days ago. apparent display of the stu y an ort he brings to the wo ss i, ni 
« It is impossivle not to feel duly sensible of the dignity of the proceed. ever, is one of Mr. Anderson 8 besetting sins. a rarely = oe ro 
ing which is said to have marked the course of Mr. Bankhead, the British mechanism of his art even in the most impassion scenes. We e is 
minister in Mexico, and of the trouble which his secretary has take in | particalarly on Monday night, even while we were admiring his very 
consulting the wishes of Mr. Trist.” beautiful execution of the mere business of the play. Of Mr. Auderson’s 
This frank and gentlemanly acknowledgment requires no comment. | conception and reading of the part we cannot speak in terms of unquali- 


; re” . ‘fied praise. Inthe celebrated address to the senate for instance, Mr. 

Canada. —The dispatch of Earl Grey to the Governor-General, we | : . . ; 
think with the Moxireal Herald is in the highest degree liberal to the co- | Auderson delivered the whole of it, (with the exception of the atereo- 
ij d indicates a desire ultimately to consolidate all the North | typed burst at the close) in a melancholy chanting tone, which made it 
= kx Coloni This has been a favourite notion with the Whigs ; Tesemble a plaintive wail. Now any discriminative reader of Shakspeare 
a ore d chimes in with their beat et for centralizing 9- : will perceive that there are two distinet characteristics comprised in that 
rs ee — Ja colonial readers 4 the closing words jr + , exquisite vindication of Othello’s character and purposes. The first is a 
—_— eng en in the article on Sir Francis Head’s work? The pas , modest, manly appeal and defsnce, embracing also a detail of his early 
— canes il ber and at page 397. Itis as follow ; life, all of which should be given with a manly consciousness of worth 
pa ON ee ae 4 ‘ . hs | united with the frankness of the soldier. Where the narrative leads to 

i ed to be from the pen of Mr. Buller who we believe is in saul: 4 , aire 

ai ® pene eh he Colonial office the details of his wooing the language rises in intensity of expression, and 
some ome tl ‘ opnmenntl these provinces, or thelr cocheuiée partakes of all that burning devotion which is the leading feature in 
wie tb oan es the offspring of new contingencies in the progress Othello’s character. There isno melaucholy to be exhibited, there is no 


of affairs. Such dangers, we believe, will be averted by a policy which, whining requisite in delivering this exquisite piece of natural oratory, 
while it stead (astly upholds the changes already wronght, shall direct it-| We could go through the whole of Mr. Anderson’s personation of Othello, 
self to the accomplishment of the larger views embodied in Lord Dar- 


ham’s Report When, by sucha policy, we shall have sacceeded in form- aud note similar departures from the true spirit of the text, had we space 
k noes? veel and important possessions into a compact and powerful | to undertake the task. These defects mar the performance ; they dilute 
coumpentty; and in exhibiting ou that wide theatre the useful working of | the character, as it is rendered by Mr. Anderson, and the constant recur- 
the fundamental institations of the British monarchy, we may bope to | rence of monotonous cadences palls upon the ear even to the producing 0” 
have provided for the tranquillity and security of British North America a di Bet is bat inctiee. how hoodie war “4 
1  eatomarte hd and advantageous continuance of its connexion with t-dium. t is Dit jus 08, owever, to say, that there are severa eauti 
Fon, Mr country. And the realization of such hopes we may fairly expect fully rendered passages in his performance of Othello, some of which can 
at the hands of those distinguished connexrions of Lord Durham who now preside lay claim to entire originality. We were much struck with the beauty 
over the Colonial Department, and the Government of Canada. | aud novelty of one in “the jealous scene.” Mr. Anderson gave the 


passage— 





r -ico.—The steamship Galveston has arrived at New ; . 4 - 
Pigs tr rena Puebla to the 6th of August, one week later “ Nay, yet there’s more in this” — 
than before received. Genera: Scott wasstill at Puebla on the 6th. The} as a reflective side speech, as if communing With himself on the 
army was to take up the line of march on the next day for the city of w ight of the suspicions Iago had infused into his mind, and then ab- 
Mon Twiggs’ Division was to leave on the 7th, Gen. Quitman on the | Ptly turning to fago pursued the epeech as given in the text. The 
8th, Gen Worth on the 9th. and Gen. Pillow’s on the 10th. bye-play was admirable, and the conception is a striking one. It aids 
Col. Childs remains in command at Puebla. Gen. Pierce arrived at | materially that gradual development of the jealousy which should be 80 
Puebla on the 6th; lost nota single man on the march, notwithstanding carefully marked ia this scene. 


th vere battle with the guerrillas. : 
“Fas ett egreeable news by this arrival is the escape of Major Gaines Asa whole, Mr Anderson’s performance of Othello may be deemed 
i an exceedingly meritorious representation; not, indeed. of the highest 


and Passed Midshipman Rogers from the city of Mexico and their safe 
arrival at Gen. Scott's ee Capt. Ruff of the Rif dth cast of excellence, and yet one, that in the present dearth of histrionic 
letters mention an atfair between Capt. Ruff of the Rifles and the jel ee P . : 

on amalaer re guerrilla party, in which the latter was entirely routed. talent, we are willing to take as a substitute for the glories of a bye-gone 
Mr. Kendal also writes of the death of Lieut Hill of Second Dragoons, dramatic age. 

and Dr. Hamner of the South Regiment. : Mr. Dyott was the Iago -f the evening. It ditfered somewhat from 
The traia which left Vera Cruz on the evening of the 6th has been at- | the Iago of his first appearance at the Park. It was not so raw and crude 

— a icaw Cruz. Indeed the attacks commenced in itsexecution; the perfurmauce exhibited more careful study, and it 

shortly after leavin . 


The escort of the train was ander command of Major Lally, of the Ninth | W4s immeasurably better dressed than formerly. But it was far, very 
Infantry, Col. Wilson being down with yellow fever. far from being the Iago of Shakspeare. All the depth, and nearly all the 


‘te - othe E t vigour of this most consummate of the Poet’s delineations was diluted 
We find the following in the Newport Letter of the Express of yester- | ; |, mere common-place in Mr. Dyott’ representation. It would have 
day. been difficult to account fur the power Iago acquires over the minds of 


Mr. Lascelles, oa gentleman of much merit, and highly popular among his victims, as the character is rendered by Mr. Dyott. Indeed, in this 
the fashionables here, died this afternoon, at the Ocean House, after a 4 : : 
brief illness. This gentleman is the son of an English nobleman, and was gentleman's hands, lago becomes a very respectable walking gentleman, 
travelling in our country with the young Lord Durham, with whom he | p'ayed agreeably to the conventional usages of the stage, by aclever and 
came to Canada, iu the suite of Lady Elgin, the lady of the Governor of| experienced actor. 
that province. His loss is deeply regretted here, aud has served to throw | yy are occasionally, it is true, gleams of the true Iago, as if the 
a gloom, in more than one circle, over the fashionubles of this watering- r A ‘ 
abe causiug, moreover, as it will, the absence of several distingue parties | actor really had, a perception of the author’s actual meaning: but they 
rom the ball. are but scintillations; tantalizing indications, which lead you to hope that 
Tur Grexx Stave.—This exquisite work of art, by Power, is now | the actor is about to grapple with the part, and do justice to it, 
exhibiting at the Society Library, on the corner of Broadway and Leonard | Mr. Stark played Cassio respectably ; as much so, perhaps, as could be 
streets. The high eulogiums bestowed upon this statue by the London | expected from a comparative novice. Mr. Stark reads well, aud this 
press, prepared us, in some degree, for the delight we have experienced | qualification serves him in great stead at the Park, but he must acquire 
’ ’ od ° "Ze : ° : eas 
in seeing this beaatiful specimen of modern skill. It is, indeed, a consum- | the other accessories of his .rt to maintain his position there. 
mate master-piece of the sculptor’s art. We sat by it in breathless ad.| Mrs. Jones was the Desdemona of the eveni2g. We are sorry not to 
miration, until we could almost conceive the marble breathed, and the | be ab’e to add, that she was the Desdemona of the author. In the lighter 
faultless creation of the artist was stepping from the pedestal to hold con- | parts of the character, she was too light and trifling; in the weightier 
verse with us. This is not an exaggeration—so life-like, and so truthful | portions, she was only vociferous where she should have been passion- 
is the resemblance it bears to humanity. To those who have a critical | ate. Mrs. Jones is a very clever melo-dramatic actress, but we fear that 
love for the pure and beautiful in art, this effort of the great American | she cannot sustain herself as the leading woman at the Park. 
sculptor will convey unmingled feelings of delight; and it must create| Mrs. Abbott gave to Emilia, all the effect her imperfect physical or- 
such sentiments even in those who are not gifted with strictly discri- | ganization and peculiarly delicate style of acting enabled her to give. She 
minative perceptions. It is exhibiting for the exclusive benefit of the | looked a picture, as she always does. 
artist, a fact that should be widely known, for a nation should render to| On Thursday, Mr. Anderson played Gisippus ; this character we con. 
i i i iration. ceive to be his most perfect representation ; it isa surpessingly beautiful 
him the tribute of its admiration P I p gly 
omens performance. 
NEW WORKS. On Wednesday, Mr. Anderson appeared in Hamlet, by request, as the 
Story of Waterloo. By the Rev. G. R, Gleig, M.A. Harper & Brothers, | play-bills announced. We have, on other occasions, gone so elaborately 
New York. Mr. Gleig isa veteran author, well known for his numerous | i.t> our strictures of Mr. Anderson’s performance of this character, that 
. ‘ing P 
works. Early in life he served in the army. This qualification, with | we have little to add to our former remarks. A Mr. Dougherty, frora 
y y q gherty 
the numerous authorities open to his inspection, has enabled him to pre- | New Orleans, made his first appearance in the character of Horatio. 
sent a narrative of the memorzble Battle of Waterloo, which is, perhaps, | There was nothing particularly new or striking in Mr. Dougherty’s per- 
unsurpassed for fidelity and vigour of relation by any other compendium | gonation worthy of note. He appears to kuow the busiaess of the 
P y y ; y pp 
of that most important event. The Harpers have published the work in| stage; is a tall, and tolerably well-formed man, has a deep, sonorous 
a truly beautiful form in two volumes, price seventy-five cents for the | yoice, and reads in the conventional stage style usually adopted by your 


entire work, respectable class of second or third-rate actors; that is, he swells his 

Pictorial History of England, part 28. Harper & Brothers. The merits | Voice into lofty, stilted tones, never heard in common life, under any 
of this popular history are well kuown. The publishers keep up the cha- | circumstances. 
racter of the early numbers. 




















We often think actors of this class must estimate the 
tastes of their audiences by the same standard that honest Partridge 
Chambers's Encyclopedia of English Literature, part 15. Published by judged the relative merits of Garrick, in Hamlet, and the man who play- 
Gould, Kenda!l, & Lincoln, Boston; sold by Berford & Co., New York. eithe King! They seem to think that if they were once to descend to 
: : ° \ slive r laneuage ie ] i 
A deeply interesting number of this popular work, containing the Bio- | a natural delivery of language, audiences would estimate them at the 
. . > m ¢ >, : . c. . ‘ 
graphies and critical notices of the leading modern writers of fiction. | same rate that the acute Mr. Partridge appreciated the consummate 
, . , . | genius of Garrick 
Chambers's Miscellany, part 1. Published by Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, é w : “a lnoki ith . t th obable fut d 
-_ a , y o uy f aty Cc >] od 
Boston; sold by Berford & Co, New York. A new compendium of Eng Reale em — 7 NOME. WHS Comte aEaINty; a the re one 
lish Literature, edited by Chambers of Edinburgh ; comprising a ute i | bles of the Park. We do not know theresources Mr. Simpson may have 
selected miscellany of gems by popular authors, to be completed in thirty an -— nage omar thet hand ntagataprdgnstiatied ereegerres —— 
mares ‘ la = ’ | therefore, forbear any severe strictures on the present state of his com 
Aumbvers or ten volumes, 














h and Hall b , —— .- ,| pany. But really this transferring mediocre actors from theatres where 
New Music.—Messrs. Firth and Hall have just published in beautiful ¥ 





; ini their individual powers failed in attraction, even at the rate of two shil- 
style, the Original Canadian Quadrilles five in number. They have lings for the boxes, and supposing that they can become transformed by 
been arranged for the Piano Forte, aud dedicated to the Countess of K\- playing at a theatre where the rate of admission is quadrupled, seems 2 
gin, by J. Mattre, of New York ; and are for sale also by J. W. Herbert fallac , that must end detrimentally tothe mterests of the Park. We are 
and Co. Montreal. fully aware of the pre stige that surr ymunds “Old D ury,” as it is the fushioa 

THE DRAMA aiiectionately to call this time-honoured establishment. Dut does Mr 

Park THeatre.—Mr. Anderson has been playing to tolerably fui: Simpson know, that the notion of the “ Jnfaliibility” of the Park i 
hou @: during the week; that is, he secures the current expenses of the | '#8t decaying in the miuds of play-goers; aud we need not remind t! 
hense, and that is doing much at this season, when the stock curmpany | Manager, that where infallébility in an object is shaken, abandonment is a 
alone would, perlaps, fail to attract audiences sufficient to pay the nightly | "°° ¥ consequence; Unless the reform progress is headed the pal 
outlay for gus. y whine catlence has led to the reform. It resis with Mr. ¢ ips 

Mr. Anderson appeared on Monday in Othello, the part he opened in t ecide, which shalkbe The Tieatre in New York—the new On4) 
at the Park some two years since, and in which he made a highly favour- | W4Y ©", Fr, the time honoured old Park 
able impression. It is indeed his best Shakespearean cl / Mr. Forrest appears on Monday. 


haracter. . Othello, | 





SS eS 





Bowgrr Tueatre.—Mrs. Siaw produced on Monday evening, a new 
play, written by Sheridan Knowles, under the title of “ S/ander, or Love's 
Diaguises." We have not space to enter into a detail of the plot, or an 
analysis of its merits as a literary production. The piece was well re- 
ceived by the audience, and has been played to crowded houses. Mrs. 
Shaw, as the heroine, was eminently successful, in assuming one of Love’s 
disguises. She appears as a Quakeress, and this portion of the play is ren- 
dered exquisitely beautiful, by the admirable personation of Mrs. Shaw ; 
she looks and acts the part most bewitchingly. Mr. Burke as her serving 
man, also in the Quaker garb, is a great feature in the play ; this talented 
actor is positively a gem at the Bowery. There is an originality and 
freshness about Mr. Burke's acting, that is worthy of all commendation. 
Young Clarke, Mrs. Phillips and Mr. Marshall, aided the success of the 
play, by sound judicious acting. The piece is beautifully put upon the 
stage. Mrs. Shaw has renewed her engagement, and is going through 
her round of favourite characters, attracting nightly crowded audiences, 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—A troup of Pantomimists und Acrobats, known as 
' the Holland Family, headed by Signor Carlo, and aided by W. Barnes, 
have occupied this theatre during this week, aud have proved highly at- 
tractive. They are very respectable artistes. 


Castie Garpex.—The Lebinans and the Vaudeville Company have oc- 
cupied this establishment, on alternate nights during the week, with the 
italian Opera Company. We were glad to see the beuefit appeal of Mr. 
Baker, the Olympic stage manager, who has charge of the entertainments 
here, responded to by a good house on Wednesday evening. Mr. Baker 
is an active and capable stage manager, and deserves support. 





T'o Correspondents.—The window tax in England is not entirely re- 
moved, but it exists in a modified form so as to exclude the dwel- 
lings of the huubler classes. 

There is no daily paper in Liverpool, but several week/y ; among them 
are the Mercury, Mail, Albion, Chronicle, Journal, Myers, &c. 





PARK THEATRE. 
BOxeS...cccsceereeeeeBl OO — PiticcccccecececeeeRO 50  Gallerv....ccccceccese-QO 25 
Doore open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clook. 
Monday—First night of Mr. Forrest’s engagement. King Lear—Leat, Mr. Forrest, 
and other entertainments. 
Mr, Forrest will perform every evening next week. 





\ RS GIBSON’S Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 21 Bond Street, will 
i be re-opened on Tuesday, 7th Septc wber. aug 28—St. 


Be avcation— Rev. R. T. HUDDAR'TI’S Classical School wil be re-opened after 
4 ihe summer vacation, on Monday, September 6ih, 

‘Two young jads from tbe age of 14 to 18 will be receive i as private pupils and board- 
ers. Terms may be known ou application, eiiher personaily o. by eter, at bis resie 
dence, 22 East dtm street, between University-place and Fiith Aveoue. aug 21—4t. 


M®:. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
I (754 Broadway, corner of 10th street), re opened Monday, September 6. 

Mrs. Mears will be at home, to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with 
her, irom Wednesday, September 1. aug 28#—41* 





HE AKT AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carv—Mr. W. Wars and Daughe 

ter respectfully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn, 
that they are about forming classes as above for the coming season of 1847-8, ot which 
due notice will be given of the commencement at 650 Broad-as,and Gothic Hall, 
Brooklyn. Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 
at the private Academy,68 Sixth Avenue, where all information wiilve given. Parti- 
culars in futore advertisement and circulars. aug 28—3m. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
* 4 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
sesides a reserve fand (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURKAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for Ametica,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jaco Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorham A, Worth, Esq. 
foho J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esqa., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., SamaorlS. Howland, Esq., Wiltiam Van tidok, Beq., 
and C. Edward Ha icht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARD-OUN Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Ayen's. &c. &c., obIamed at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the Uniieo States, and British 


North American Colonies. 
a esireain, J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
aug 2a. tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonien 





ANTED,« Lady to teach in a private cane at the South (North Carolina), 
three young children, the eldest only 8 years old 


aug z2i-—-21. H. K. BERGWYN, Halifax, North Carolina. 








LADY, of many years’ experience, desires a situation in a family to conduct and 
finish the education of one or more young ladies—or to act as principal in a first- 
rate school. The Lady iscompetent to impart an elegant and finished course of Eng- 
lish, also Music and French; bs lived at the south, anc bas no olyection toa residence 
| there. Any communication will be pron ptly answered and reterences «4 the highest 
standing given. Address Z, care of Mr. Stodart, Pian-forte store, Broadway. 
Salary $600. aug 21—2 
ROADWAY BATHS. SWIMMING SCHOOL, 6060 Broadway. Ladies’ entrarce 
154 Crosby-street. Parentsand others having care of childres, ean have them im- 
tructed in this necessary attainment at the large Croron Water Swimmine Bath, 
600 Broadway. 7 
The water is continually changing, andis kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam p'pes. 
-The ventlemen and boys’ school is under the superinteadence of a gentleman dally, 
from 6 to 9 A.M., and 4 to 10 P.M. 
‘The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady frum 10 A.M. to 


Bathing Clothing, &e., always on hand. Forterms by the month or week apply to 
he Bath. AX jun 19—3m* 
r\HE PICTURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, which bas been 

scribersof the Albion, is coloured in beautitul style by W. A. 
way, over Tenney’s Jeweiry Store. 


resented to thesub- 
utler, No. 251 Broxd 
jul 31—2m*. 


Britis’ Vice Consutate, Matamoros, May, 1847. 
R. JAMES GRANT. of Perth, Scetland, having, there is reason to believe, been 
mordered near Serraloo, Mexico, in the month of January last, his heirs are request- 
ed to miake their residence known to Her Britannic me a Vice Consul at Matamoros. 
jul 31—it. . L, GIFFARD, Vice Consul. g 


R. HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and cure of Diseases of the 

THROAT AND LUNGS, Ilya newand safe mode of treatment, 500 Pp. 8vo. Sth 
Ed.,1*47, For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Cincinnati. 
Uffice in Ciacinnat! from Ist Jane to Ist November, and in New Orleans thereaiter. 





HIS DAY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, wits en- 

graviogs, 8vo.; paper covers fifty crnts; muslin, seventy-five cents; comprising @ 
familiar description of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Visir n; Rules M4 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for their seleciion. by JAMES W. POWs 
ELL, M. O., Oculist, Aurist, &c. To be had at the Author's, 261 Broadway, corner cf 
Warren-street; and of all booksellers. may 22—Sm. 


ELMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York —P.A & L. Delmonico would res 
f yectfully intorm their friends and the travelling public, that the additions to their 
new Hot-l in Broadway, wilt be completed by tbe 10tb of June, alter which date they 
will be prepared to receive tamilies, as well as single gentlemen, as hereto ore. The 
Hote} is conducted in the European styte. may 29—Sm 
RS. BLACK, 477 Broadway, can accommodate a few | oarck 18, eiiher transient or 
VV permanent. A basement office to let in the same hous>, 
jun 19. 


—— nein name a ae ee 
OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINK.—Tbhe zieat saving of time andjla 
I bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern invene 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged inthe manufacture of 
jeather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
oll kinds of hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, bat with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
wesides preat economy tn bar k or tanning material. 

A tannery in which improved method 








was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring cue, wherethe old plan was pursued 
woulki be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, os being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of menufactvres, has given the bighestsatistaction in tue different states in which 
tis in use. By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanved in twenty te thirty 
lays upper leather in two weeks, and cail skins in from three to seven days, The sub- 
scribe te offer for sale single and county hts for t re | will afford the most 
ibe ral facilities to those purchasing slate rictits tf he Tpose of reselling to Counties 
and Eodividuals A neat model of the Machine, showit is action and construction wil, it 
| re red, be turn shed itisto all purel ! 

For torther particulars address (post paid) Bu m& Co, at the office of this Pa- 
| ne ne of ‘ machines Was exu led in operative at Great National ®air at 
\ < jone 2h f- 
Ge BOEENM FLOTE —PHILIP ERNST, Projes : Goiter 
a3 vi aniway, ne Wather street, Would re t 1 hei wa 
no«t nt . y over 
‘ m 1 1ws MM i j Mm eX. 

v.a j e per ' pure 
j i Ernst, at his 
si ) 8 and ihe nume 
t sal ) i 
N. &.—Mr. frost hasa se raleight ¥ flutes, (takenin Exchroge ‘an ciure 
y n fi: be best makers ‘ ant . h be will i se of muc txe OWn cost 
mar 27 L 
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